


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1952 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran and Bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, ITA; 
CHARLES P. ARNOT, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION ; PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
STAFF; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Senator McCarran. The subcommittee will come to order. We 
have before us this morning the appropriation request for press and 
publications. 

The estimate is in the amount of $9 million, which is an increase of 
$216,282 over the current year’s appropriation. 

I wish you would give the committee some concrete examples of 
the value received from the expenditure of these funds. 


INCIDENT OF PREVIOUS DAY 


Just before you do that, I have another matter to bring up. On 
yesterday, an incident occurred here that disturbs the chairman of 
this subcommittee. Dr. Compton has been called in here to take 
charge of this program, into which hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being poured. Dr. Compton has been frank and candid and out- 
spoken with members of this committee. 

The members of this committee are anxious to have the Doctor 
get a fair, forceful break in taking hold of these perplexing questions. 
There seem to be two schools here. One is honesty, coming from the 
shoulders and the mouth of Dr. Compton, and the other is misleading 
which came from the lips of the representative who was here before us 
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yesterday. He had evidently mislead Dr. Compton, because Dr. 
Compton gave us an answer which the other witness contradicted 
when he was cornered. 

I do not like that. The committee will not like it. If I have to 
take it to the floor of the Senate, I will do so. 

I am going to back up Dr. Compton in this matter, and anyone 
who does not want to go along with Dr. Compton is not going along 
with this committee. 

DOUBLE TALK 


This double talk does not get us anywhere. This committee 
understands double talk, and we know it when we hear it. The 
first fellow that undertakes double talk with the committee is just 
through. The gentleman who presented it yesterday with reference 
to the Overstreet matter had better not try it again. 

That does not apply to people here at all. I just wish that gentle- 
man were here. That was Mr. Kohler. As far as I am concerned, 
lam with Dr. Compton. I am going to back him up in every way 
that I possibly can to see if we cannot make a successful program out 
of this. 

But I do not like double talk. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Arnor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| want to assure you that I am here to present a straight-from-the- 
shoulder story. 

Senator McCarran. That is what we want. 

Mr. Arnor. And to answer any questions that you would like 
to ask. 

Senator McCarran. There is no use in trying to fool the Members 
of Congress at all. We have common horse sense just the same as 
anybody else. You might not think so, but we do. We have had 
some experience in life just the same as some of the others have had, 
and we know double talk when we hear it. 

So there is not any use of trying to fool us. We are all trying 
to do the job the best way we know how. 

All right, proceed. 

Mr. Arnor. Sir, | want to gear my testimony to the committee's 
time. I have here an opening statement which I would like to submit 
for the record. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. That will go in the record. 

Mr. Arnor. And I would like to summarize it as briefly as possible. 

Senator McCarran. You might touch on the high lights of it, as 
you see fit. 

Mr. Arnot. Thank you. 

Senator McCarran. We will first put in the summary justification 
material on this item, and your statement will appear in the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Press and publications—Summary of requirements by activities 











Increase | 
1951 1952 1953 or = ) oer 
crease (—) | on 
actual estimate estimate 1953 over | page No. 
| 1952 | 
1. Press program: Wireless bulletin, press | 
features, mission services, foreign jour- | 
nalist liaison service...........-. ctbwabaes $1, 161, 651 | $1,616,927 | $1,614, 981 —$1, 946 (606) 
2. Publications program: Booklets, pam- | | 
phlets, leaflets, magazine Amerika, | 
regionalized magazines.................- 1, 261,555 | 1,413,560 | 1,344,643 | —68,917 | (614) 
} 


3. Photographic program: Press photos, | 
displays, photo posters, plastic printing 
plates, pictorial maps, exhibits, film | 
DE acc h aus ocnedes he ndbaanmivine ieboh s 880, 210 1, 124, 010 1,014,902 | —109, 108 (621) 

4. Supplies and equipment for missions: 
Laboratory equipment, duplication 


equipment, supplies. - -.-- bea aes bent 2, 205, 546 1, 349, 390 1, 544, 195 | 194, 805 | (626) 
5. Production activities overseas: Paper, 
printing supplies for overseas produc- | 
SE MUN iia 25 cah dein chacusicaidn brie 2, 207,920 | 2,822,570 2, 978, 756 156, 186 (628) 
6. Centralized program services: Reference | 
library, production and shipping_-_-__ - 223, 113 288, 410 | 309, 086 | 20, 676 (635) 
7. All other expenses: Field checks, consul- | 
Dl htcnéniténnhh nave shbidbhinddhitecediiore 129, 123 | 168, 851 | 193, 437 24, 586 (639) 
Total, press and publications.........- 8, 060, 118 | 8,783,718 | 9,000,000 | 216, 282 |... 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES P, ARNOT, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Chairman, in my opening statement today, I should like to tell you as 
briefly as possible just what we have done and are doing with the funds the 
Congress appropriated for the press, publications, and photographic activities 
last year—and exactly what we propose to do with the funds we are requesting 
for the 1953 fiscal year. 

But first, may I call to your attention a packet of material that reached my 
office this week from Paris. In this struggle for men’s minds, I think it is both 
interesting and important to see just what the opposition is doing. I know that 
you were given a thorough briefing last week by Mr. Mose Harvey on the world- 
wide Communist propaganda effort, I believe you might be interested now in 
seeing just how much material the Communists are pouring out of their propa- 
ganda machine in France for the so-called enlightenment of summer vacationists. 
Here is a musette bag crammed full of Communist lies and distortions. It was 
purchased last week at the Paris office of the Communist newspaper L’Humanite. 
Each of these bags—full of newspapers, pamphlets, leaflets, and cartoon books 
vilifying the United States and its allies—costs at least $7 to produce. The 
Communists—who will be spending at least $150,000,000 on their propaganda in 
France this year—can afford to sell these “bags of hate’’ for roughly $1.40 each. 

Now what about our own somewhat more modest program? Did the American 
taxpayer get his dollar’s worth in the fight against communism through press 
articles, pamphlets, leaflets, magazines, cartoon books, pictures, posters, and 
photo displays in the 80 countries of the world our program covers? I'd like to 
let the facts speak for themselves: 

1. From the Philippines come almost weekly reports that members of the 
dissident Huk movement are surrendering with copies of USIS pamphlets and 
leaflets in their hands. Said one recent report: ‘‘During the mass surrender of 
123 dissidents in Cabatuan and of another group of 500 in Nassin, USIS materials 
were found among the surrenderees, particularly the pamphlets, the Korea 
Story and the UN Declaration of Human Rights * * *’ Ina radio inter- 
view in Manila on April 20, the recently captured American-Huk propaganda 
leader, William Pomeroy, admitted that USIS propaganda material had caused 
defections and desertions in the Huk ranks. Here is a picture of Pomeroy talking 
with Philippines Defense Secretary Raymond Magasaysay shortly after the Huk 
leader’s capture. The picture, which appeared in the Manila Times, shows 
Magasaysay explaining to Pomeroy just what the nations of the free world are 
seeking to achieve. The Defense Minister is holding a copy of our monthly 
USIS magazine, Free World, which is now printed in 300,000 copies per issue in 
11 languages at our Far East Reproduction Center in Manila. 

2. Here is a quotation from an editorial which appeared last October 8 in the 
newspaper Los Tiempos in Cochabamba, Bolivia, the center of Communist 
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activity in that country: “* * * In the past it was the director general of 
police who made known the tacties of Red infiltration into Latin-American 
countries and the means of combating it. But today, (USIS) pamphlets— 
simple but effective—are directed against Communists in this country. * * * 

3. In a dispatch to the New York Times on May 22, Tillman Durdin reported 
from Saigon, Indochina, that the Communist propaganda campaign on germ 
warfare and the U. N. treatment of prisoners “has done little to advance the Com- 
munist cause in southeast Asia.’’ He went on to say that a massive amount of 
Red propaganda had been answered by “‘widespread press use in the non-Com- 
munist areas of material supplied by the United States Information Service 
answering the Communist case.”” On May 16, a report from Manila said: ‘As 
a result of the all-out effort of press and radio strongly supported by USIS, Com- 
munist propaganda on germ warfare has fallen flat on its face and at present is a 
dead issue.”” The fight against these Communist charges is continuing world- 
wide. 

4. A local employee of a USIS office in a European country (the specific country 
is part of a classified report, but I shall be glad to supply the name off the record) 
recently maneuvered a local Communist leader into conversation over a few glasses 
of wine. The Communist did not know he was talking to a USIS employee, and 
here is what he said: ‘‘The influence of USIS publications among, the workers is 
very great. In fact, it’s incredible * * *, The workers take them home and 
pass them on to their friends after they have read them. As a direct result of this 
propaganda, the effective circulation of the Communist press has fallen off 
considerably * * *,” 

5. And what about the effectiveness of our own press material? Here are two 
of many examples of effectiveness: 

(a) From Greece came this letter from the editor of the Greek Second Army 
Corps newspaper: “Should you suspend publication of the Wireless Bulletin (the 
daily file sent to USIS posts world-wide), you would deprive our service of an 
effective weapon to fight Communist propaganda * * *.,” 

(b) And from a letter from Mr. D. V. Tahmankar, one of the editors of Resari 
and Mahratta, published in Poona, India: ‘‘Allow me to say that yours is perhaps 
the best press material I receive in my office. It is extremely well produced and 
arranged. I must confess that my ideas about the States have undergone con- 
siderable change since I began to get the Bulletin * * *,” 

6. In the market place in Montevideo, Uruguay, there was a riot when 10 boys 
hired by USIS began distributing 4,000 copies of two anti-Communist pamphlets. 
One newspaper commented: “* * * the Communists are definitely hurt by 
this type of propaganda * * *” 

These are only a few of the hundreds of reports we receive each month from 
around the world as our battle against communism gains momentum. 

And now, just how large was our audience during the past vear and how did 
we reach that audience? 

Based on what we produced, circulation records and normal reading habits, we 
figure conservatively that our press, publications, and photographie programs 
during the past year reached more than 1 billion persons in 80 countries. 

Here are some of the actual records, taken from carefully checked field reports: 

More than 8,600,000 column inches—the equivalent of 53,750 full-size newspaper 
pages—of USIS press and photographic materials appeared in 10,000 foreign 
newspapers reaching some 100,000,000 readers. This was a gain of 2,000,000 
column inches placement over 1950. 

In the same 1951 calendar year, the program produced and distributed 
113,889,326 pamphlets and leaflets, magazines and posters which were read and 
seen by at least 1 billion persons in 80 foreign countries. This production total 
exceeded by more than 20,000,000 the vear’s goal of 93,000,000. 

In these production totals, two of the major target groups world-wide were 
labor and youth. During the past year more than 5,000,000 pamphlets directed 
to workers have been distributed primarily through local labor organizations. 
And more than 7,000,000 pamphlets reached the world’s youth—primarily 
through schools and school systems. 

Gentlemen, we think it is highly significant that while our program is reaching 
more persons each year, carefully-documented intelligence figures show that the 
Communist Party in the Western World has lost one-third of its members since 
1946. 


(Nore.—lIn Italy, the Communists have lost more than 150,000 members 
since 1947. In Japan, there has been a 23 percent decrease—in Brazil a 69 
percent decrease since 1947. In the Netherlands, there has been a 34 percent 
decrease. In Costa Rica, membership has fallen off 50 percent, in Iceland 
32 percent, Sweden 27 percent, France 29 percent). 
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This program does not, of course, claim full credit—but we certainly have made 
and are continuing to make a substantial contribution to the fight against com- 
munism. 

Before I tell you of our plans for the 1953 fiscal year, I should like to point out 
that more than one-third of all our output today falls within what is described as 
the gray area—that is, printed material not attributed to the United States 
Information Service or to the United States Government. To reveal our sources 
of attribution would be to destroy the effectiveness of an important part of our 
program—and I am thus asking the committee’s permission to discuss our gray 
activities off the record. Let me at this time assure you that we have taken off 
the gloves and are really hitting where it hurts most. 

We also have certain plans for the Russian-language magazine Amerika which 
I believe should be discussed in detail. Just how much testimony should remain 
off the record is, of course, a matter for the committee to determine. 

And now a word about the requested appropriation for the 1953 fiscal year: 

Last year the Congress voted for the press, publications and photographie ac- 
tivities a budget of $8,783,718. This year we are asking in the regular budget 
$9,000,000, or an increase of $216,282. But actually we are asking this year $625 
less for other program objects, since it will cost us in the 1953 fiscal year $216,907 
more than in 1952 to maintain our authorized personnel ceiling. This is due pri- 
marily to 32.9 fewer man-years lapse and within-grade promotions. 

Although we are asking less this year for other program objects, we shall be 
able more than to double our 1952 production due to— 

(a) The economical production costs of our regional production centers. 

(b) Greater decentralization, which means the cutting back of domestic 
operations to “hard-core servicing’? and putting at least 55 percent of our 
total funds into field production. 

(c) A major reorganization of our domestic operation and domestic pro- 
gram economies totalling $995,773, which I shall be glad to discuss in more 
detail. 

Our estimated production goals for 1953 with the $9,000,000 requested regular 
budget are: 

(a) 242,028,500 pamphlets, leaflets, and magazines; 

(b) 23,620,000 posters; 

Or a total of 265,648,500. 

Because this total is 30 percent short of immediate field needs and because we 
feel an urgent need to reach specifie target audiences not covered in the regular 
budget activities, we are asking an additional $5,766,000 for three related special 
projects as follows: 

(a) $436,000 for exhibits for democracy (pp. 757-760 of budget justifi- 
cation). 

(b) $4,200,000 for printing of special publications (pp. 761-763). 

(c) $1,180,000 for psychological support of troops (pp. 764-766). 

I am prepared to develop the need for each of these special projects in detail, 
but in this statement I should only like to point out that: 

1. Our regular budget request plus the special projects will provide the 
program next year with an estimated 273,063,500 copies of pamphlets, 
leaflets, posters and magazines—still 20 percent short of the 325,000,000 
copies described by our fisld posts as their minimum requirements for waging 
next year’s fight against communism. 

2. The total request, including special projects, is $14,766,000, which 
represents an increase of $5,982,282 over the actual 1952 appropriation. 
But it is less than one-tenth of what the Communists will spend in 1953 in 
France alone. 

I have told you what we could and would do to step up our battle against com- 
munism if the Congress were to appropriate the full $14,766,000 for our activities 
as requested. Now may I tell you what it will mean to this part of our propaganda 
campaign if the Senate does not restore the cuts made by the House. 

Lat us consider, for the record, just what the House cuts mean to our request 
for the $9,000,000 regular appropriation. First, the press, publications and 
photographic programs would suffer a $1,500,000 cut, and—without considering 
the special projects—would have only $7,500,000 to meet the servicing needs of 
80 countries. This would mean that we would be able to meet only 28 percent 
of next year’s field requirements, and that the effectiveness of this part of our 
program would be reduced by more than one-third. I repeat, by more than 
one-third. In other words, for every three anticommunist pamphlets and leaflets 
and booklets produced this year, we would be able to produce only two next 
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year. And we are already far, far behind the Communists in getting our side 
of the story told around the world. 

Consider, for a moment, these facts: In China alone, the Communists have 
more than 200 propaganda publications produced regularly and distributed in 
millions of copies. We have, at this moment, two Chinese-language periodicals, 
one printed in 125,000 copies twice a month, the other in 40,000 copies monthly. 
The entire publishing industry of the Soviet Union is geared to the Communist 
propaganda campaign, turning out books and magazines and pamphlets and 
leaflets by the hundreds of millions. 

I have been in this fight against communism since the Soviets first began their 
attacks against the United States in Berlin along in 1946 and 1947. Those of 
us who were part of General Clay’s propaganda staff in those days were sometimes 
referred to as “premature anti-Communists.” From my own experience, I 
know how the Soviet propagandists—and their Communist satellites—ery with 
joy every time the United States propaganda program is dealt a budgetary set- 
back. I invite this committee to read what the Communist newspaper in Paris, 
L’Humanité, will have to say about these very hearings. 

“Gentlemen, I fervently hope that communism will not score a propaganda 
victory in this committee room, on the floor of the Senate, or in the halls of Con- 
gress this year. 


FUNCTION OF DIVISION 


Mr. Arnor. In this opening statement, I should like to tell you 

just as briefly as possible, Mr. Chairman, just what we have done, 
and are doing, with the funds the Congress appropriated for the press, 
publications, and photographic activities last year and exactly what 
we propose to do with the funds we are requesting for the 1953 fiscal 
year. 
But first, I should like to call your attention, if I may, to a packet 
of material which reached my office only this week. I think it is a 
good follow-up to the presentation Mr. Mose Harvey gave you last 
week, in which he described the over-all, world-wide Communist 
propaganda effort. This musette bag came to me from Paris. It 
was purchased by a Frenchman at the office of the Communist news- 
paper, L’Humanite. 


PROPAGANDA BY COMMUNIST NEWSPAPER 


’ 


I call it a “bag of hate.” It sells for 500 francs and it is offered 
by L’Humanite, in this newspaper advertisement I have here, for 
vacationists, those who are going away and those who are going 
to spend their time at home. 

I am presenting this for the committee’s perusal. It contains two 
books, newspapers, all sorts of material which is geared, of course, to 
the Communist line of ‘‘Ami, go home,” and the usual “Hate the 
United States,” and Hate the Allies’ themes. 

I am calling this to the committee’s attention because this packet 
could not have been produced for 1,600 franes, or less than $7, whereas 
they are selling it for $1.40 nominally. They are selling for 500 francs. 

So you can see that the Communists are subsidizing tremendously 
in France the propaganda effort. It is estimated, by the way, that 
they will at least spend $150 million in France alone this year. 

I only give you that as a background to show you what we are com- 
bating in our fight against communism. 

Now, what about our own program? Did the American taxpayer 
get his dollar’s worth in the fight against communism, throug’ all the 
various materials we put out? 
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I am sure the chairman is familiar with the press articles we put 
out, the pamphlets, leaflets, magazines, cartoon books, pictures, posters, 
and photo displays that we put out in 80 countries of the world. 

Senator McCarran. Might I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA CONCISE AND POINTED 


Senator McCarran. [ cannot recall the name of the party who 
has just returned from abroad, but I recall a story told to me. The 
lady had just returned from the Orient. My recollection is that she 
said what struck her was that she could go into a newsstand and get 
pocket editions of Communist propaganda that was concise and handy 
to carry and very much to the point in every respect, whereas, what 
she could get of American propaganda, if there was any at all, was 
cumbersome. , 

I do not quite remember exactly the way she put it, but it was to 
the effect that there was too much volume to it, and the point was 
obscure. That was the thought she conveyed to me, although it is 
not her exact language. 

I am conveying the thought she gave me. I just wanted to give 
you the impression that I got. 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is exactly what we are trying 
to overcome, and I believe as I go through my testimony, if we have 
time, you will see that we have made gréat strides during this past 
year in overcoming the very thing that you mention. 

We are trying to get to the people of the world our story in as con- 
cise and hard hitting a form as possible, with single ideas wrapped 
around the so-called comic-book themes—which I shall show you 
here just a little later—and not too many complex ideas, but just a 
single idea presented in as hard hitting a form as possible. 

Senator McCarran. This is a vacation kit; is it? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You would have to have a vacation, a long 
vacation to get through it. 

Mr. Arnor. I think it is an extremely interesting thing to see how 
they are packaging up this material, and I would like to show you as 
we go through here some of our own efforts to package our own 
material. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


ACTIVITY IN PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Arnot. If I might, I would like to cite a few examples of where 
I ‘think our program has had what you might call a grass roots im- 
pact. That is what we are interested in. We want to know just 
how our program is influencing people, and in what way. To cite 
the Philippines as a case in point: 

Almost every week we get reports from the Philippines that mem- 
bers of the dissident Huk movement are surrendering with copies of 
our pamphlets and leaflets in their possession. 

One of the recent reports stated that during the mass surrender of 
123 dissidents in Cabatuan and of another group of 500 in Nassin, 
they came in with USIS materials in their hands and surrendered, 
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and particularly carried the very rough cartoon version of The Korea 
Story, which I would like to submit for the committee’s perusal. 
Others had copies of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
These were Huks who were surrendering with copies of this material 
in their hands. 

Here is a very interesting picture, I think, that was just taken 
recently. It was taken by the Manila Times, and it shows William 
Pomeroy, who is the American Huk propaganda leader. He was a 
soldier out there who returned to the Philippines, and became the 
propaganda head of the Huk movement. He is talking to the Philip- 
pine Defense Minister, Magasaysay, who, according to the Manila 
paper, is explaining to Pomeroy just what the Philippine Government 
to trying to do in the free world effort. 

This is not our picture, incidentally, sir. You will notice Magasay- 
say is holding a copy of our magazine, Free World, in his hand, and 
I have the same copy of this magazine here. This is the magazine 
reproduced by our production center in Manila at approximately 
5 cents a copy and is now reproduced in 11 languages in a total of 

300,000 copies a month. It is geared completely to the free world 
story to try to bring these people into the feeling of partnership and 
cooperative effort throughout. 

I will submit these for your perusal, sir. 


BOLIVIA 


From Bolivia, we have a report from the newspaper Los Tiempos, 
in Cochabamba, which is the center of Communist activity. If I 
may quote this newspaper, it says that: 

In the past it was the Director General of Police who made known the tactics 
of Red infiltration into Latin American countries and the means of combating it 
But today, USIS pamphlets, simple but effective, are directed against Communists 
in this country. 

If I may show you two or three of the examples to which this 
referred: The recent Soviet Encyclopedia is a rich fund of informa- 
tion for us. We got hold of a copy of the Soviet Encyclopedia, studied 
it carefully, and found out that the Soviets pretty well derided Simén 
Bolivar. I think he needs no introduction here. 


LEAFLETS CITED 


So we took out this page of the Soviet Encyclopedia, translated it, 
and showed exactly how the Soviets have vilified and belitted all of 
Bolivar’s efforts. We call it “Bolivar through Stalin’s eves.” 

Another of the leaflets is, Communism is Losing. I think you might 
be interested in this leaflet, which shows that since 1946, one-third 
of the Communist Party members in the Western World have aban- 
doned the party. It details all of this. 

Here are some very simple leaflets. You were talking about 
simplicity. This is our keynote from now on. It is a very simple 
theme, ‘‘Mao, the Traitor.’”’ Here are others: ‘‘Mao, Foe of the 
Worker,” “Burner of Books,” ‘Foe of the Merchant,’ These say: 
““You can’t do business under communism,” “‘Communism is oppress- 
ing the Chinese worker.”’ 
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If I go overtime, I wish you would interrupt me. I don’t want to 
take too much of the committee’s time. 

I might go back and say this is a kit that was prepared in the 
Philippines, to enable the common, average citizen to understand 
what he is up against in fighting the Huks and what communism 
would actually mean to him. I shall also give this to the committee 
for perusal. 

PROPAGANDA ON BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


We have heard a lot recently about germ warfare, biological warfare. 
In a dispatch to the New York Times on May 22, Tillman Durdin, 
correspondent, reported from Indochina that the Communist campaign 
there on germ warfare and the treatment of U. N. prisoners have done 
little to advance the Communist cause in southeast Asia. 

He went on to say that a massive amount of Red propaganda had 
been answered by widespread press use in the non-Communist areas 
of material supplied by the United States Information Service, 
answering the Communist case. 

On May 16, a report from Manila said: 

As a result of the all-out effort of press and radio strongly supported by USIS 
Communist propaganda on germ warfare has fallen flat on its face and at present 
is a dead issue. 

The fight against these Communist charges is continuing throughout 
the world. 

I am calling your attention to a kit of materials, The Truth 
About B. W., in which we have put together official United Nations 
statements, official United States statements, official statements from 
officials of other countries, what the scientists say, press comment, and, 
finally, pamphlets, leaflets, and background material, enabling each 
of our USIS offices in the field to wage vigorous anti-Communist 
campaigns against these Communist and Soviet charges, 

I should like to submit these for the committee’s perusal. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


A local employee of a USIS office in a European country—the 
specific country is part of a classified report, but I would be glad to 
supply the name off the record—recently maneuvered a local com- 
munist leader into conversation over a few glasses of wine. He 
didn’t know he was talking to a USIS employee, and here is what he 
said: 

The influence of USIS publications among the workers is very great. In fact, 
it is incredible. The workers take them home and pass them on to their friends 


after they have read them. As a direct result of this propaganda, the effective 
circulation of the Communist press has fallen off considerably. 


One of these to which he was referring is our pamphlet Words and 
Deeds. 

I believe you will agree, Mr. Chairman, that this simplifies our 
story just about down to the common denominator. 

Now, I have here a pamphlet done by a former inmate of a con- 
centration camp, Konstantin Gromoff. That, of course, is not his 
correct name. But we managed to make contact with him and found 
that he had drawn these pictures while he was in a Soviet concentra- 
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tion camp. So we took quotes from Stalin and other Soviet leaders, 
speeches and other statements, and quoted them in the boxes you see 
there. Then we ran the pictures that the man had drawn to illustrate 
just exactly how these promises and all of these claims were really 
being carried out. 

ACTIVITY IN GREECE 


From Greece we have a letter from the editor of the Greek Second 
Army Corps Newspaper, and he says: 


Should you suspend publication of the Wireless Bulletin, you would deprive 
our service of an effective weapon to fight Communist propaganda. 


The Wireless Bulletin is our daily press file sent to USIS posts 
throughout the world. 
INDIA 


And I have here a letter from Mr. D. V. Tahmankar, one of the 
editors of Resari and Mahratta, published in Poona, India. He says: 
Allow me to say that yours is perhaps the best press material I receive in my 
office. It isextremely well produced and arranged. I must confess that my ideas 


about the States have undergone considerable change since I began to get the 
Bulletin. 


URUGUAY 


Recently, in the market place in Montevideo, Uruguay, there was 
a riot when 10 boys hired by USIS began distributing 4,000 copies 
of two anti-Communist pamphlets. One of the newspapers in Mon- 
tevideo commented: 


The Communists are definitely hurt by this type of propaganda. 


I submit to the committee some of the pamphlets that caused the 
riots in Montevideo. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of reports, Mr. Chairman, we 
receive each month from around the world as our battle against 
communism gains momentum. 


PRESS COVERAGE 


Now I would like to tell you just how large our program was during 
the last year and how we reached our audience. Based on what we 
produced, circulation records and normal reading habits, we figure 
conservatively that our press, publications and photographic programs 
during the past year reached more than 1 billion persons in 80 coun- 
tries. 

I have some of the actual records here. I would not like to bore you 
with statistics because they are in the report, but I would just like to 
mention, for instance, that more than 8,600,000 column inches, which 
is the equivalent of 53,750 full size newspaper pages, of USIS press 
and photographic materials appeared in 10,000 foreign newspapers 
reaching some 100 million readers. 

It was a gain of 2 million inches over last year. 

Senator McCarran. Where would you say your greatest sphere 
of influence is, in the satellite countries, or in Russia proper? 

Mr. Arnot. Do you mean between the two? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Arnot. In the satellite countries. 
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Senator McCarran. You have more literate people in the satellite 
countries. When you get into the densely populated regions of Rus- 
sia, is it not true that illiteracy prevails, so that your literature is not 
penetrative? Am I right in that? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir; I believe you are correct in that. May I 
answer that just a little bit differently? 


MAGAZINE AMERIKA 





It is extremely difficult for us—and I am speaking now on the 
record, of course—to get into the Soviet Union. We have one publi- 
cation, the magazine Amerika, which does get into the Soviet Union. 
We have, of course, other ways we do get in, but they are in what are 
called the ‘“‘gray”’ areas. 

Senator McCarran. There was some considerable discussion about 
that magazine, Amerika, last year. I was impressed with the idea 
that it did not amount to very much because it could not be printed 
and distributed without first being censored by the Russian author- 
ities. There was not anything in it that they did not approve of. 
That was the record made before us last year. 

Mr. Arnot. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement on the maga- 
zine Amerika which I would like to submit for the record, and I will 
summarize it very briefly, if you so desire. 

Then I should like to have Dr. Compton speak off the record on 
this particular subject, because certain changes are being considered 
at a very high level. Certain developments are underway that I 
think this committee should definitely know about, and we want you 
to know about them. 


CENSORSHIP OF MAGAZINE BY RUSSIANS 


Senator McCarran. I quote from memory now, which is rather 
hazy, but my recollection is that just a certain number are allowed 
to go in, and they were put on the newsstands. But before they got 
in at all, they had to be censored by the Russian authorities. That, 
to my mind, would nullify the effort entirely. That is the way I 
view it. I think the committee was of the same term of mind last 
year. I would be glad to hear you on it. 

Mr. Arnor. You are correct when you say the magazine is pre- 
censored, sir. That began as what the Soviets call a ‘necessary 
wartime measure”’ and has not been relaxed since then. 

I have here a statement on the magazine Amerika. 

Senator McCarran. That statement may appear in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON MAGAZINE AMERIKA, BY CHARLES P. ARNoT, CHIEF, INTER- 
NATIONAL PRESS AND PuBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the general situation as of this moment with respect to 
the Russian-language magazine Amerika could probably best be stated by quoting 
for the record portions of an Associated Press dispatch of March 22, and then by 
adding some additional background and operational details. The Associated 
Press dispatch, based on information supplied by my office, appeared in the New 
York Times edition of Sunday, March 23. It says in part: 

“WasHINGTON, March 22 (AP).—A new struggle is building up between the 
United States and the Soviet Union over a last-remaining chink in the iron curtain. 
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“Signs are increasing that Moscow would like to end the distribution of the State 
Department’s magazine Amerika in the Soviet Union, and has started pressure 
to that end. ' 

“The Kremlin agreed in 1945 to let the magazine circulate in the Soviet Union, 
when W. Averell Harriman was United States Ambassador. Indications now 
are that the Russians have undergone a change of heart. 

“First, distribution of the publication, which Moscow controls, was sharply 
cut. Now censorship of the magazine’s contents has been tightened. For the 
first time entire articles have been turned down as ‘not objective’, and have had 
to be omitted. , 

“The publication, meanwhile, is the target of Communist press criticism to the 
effect that it presents a distorted and idealized picture of life in the United States, 
without mention of slums and other unfavorable features. 

“Repeated requests made by the United States Embassy in Moscow for circu- 
lation audits have got nowhere. The Foreign Office has said the magazine is 
offered for sale in 70 cities but has furnished no breakdown. Officials are con- 
vineed that the Soviet purpose is to wear down American patience and cause the 
State Department to call off the whole enterprise. 

“The United States response to the challenge is renewed determination to 
require the Kremlin to live up to its 1945 agreement, and thus continue to permit 
Russian readers a glimpse of life in the United States minus the usual Communist 
slant. 

“Congress has just been asked for a new $218,416 appropriation to meet the 
expense of publishing Amerika for the next 12 months. Copies are sold over 
Russian newsstands, so that it is figured that the net cost to the United States 
taxpaver will be $120,216 for the vear.”’ 

Now I should like to review briefly the history of the magazine Amerika and 
state generally our plans for the 1953 fiscal year. 

The first issue of the Russian-language magazine Amerika appeared on news- 
stands in the U.S. S. R. in January 1945, following an agreement between United 
States Ambassador W. Averell Harriman and the Soviet Government specifving: 
(a) That the Soviets would distribute the magazine, (») that circulation would be 
limited to 10,000 copies per issue, and (c) that because of wartime conditions the 
magazine would be censored bv the Soviets. 

Amerika magazine immediately proved popular as the onlv fresh, western-style 
magazine in a monotonous sea of Communist propaganda. Censorship proved no 
hindrance, since the big appeal of Amerika was through lively text and photo 
material telling the storv of American life. This material gave the censor little 
technical excuse for deletions. 

Tn 1946, Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith succeeded in negotiating with the 
Soviet Governmeht to raise the circulation ceiling to 50,000 copies per issue. It 
was only a few months later that the Soviets—obviously alarmed at the maga- 
zine’s threat to Soviet thought control, but unwilling to ban it outright since that 
would destroy their mvth of a free press—hegan resorting to progressive, indirect 
throttling tactics. These developments followed: 

1947: Large-scale attempts were made at reader intimidation through press and 
other attacks on the magazine. (There have been more than 40 press and 
magazine attacks to date.) During this period, the Soviet attacks resulted in 
giving the magazine considerable publicitv. Frequently, rural residents would 
write to the Fmbassy asking for Amerika saying they had heard about it through 
an attack in the newspaper Pravda. 

1950: The Soviets began a drastic limitation of circulation, claiming “‘sales were 
falling off due to a lack of reader interest.’”’ The Soviet Government claimed that 
the official distribution agency, Soyuspechat, was able to sell only 25,000 copies 
on the average, compared with 50,000 a few months earlier. The Soviets began 
returning to the United States Embassy the copies they claimed were “unsold.” 

1951: The Soviets began censoring whole articles (three have been rejected to 
date). This tightening of censorship coincided with the State Department’s 
policy of including in Amerika such influential articles as Public Opinion, a study 
of totalitarian methods of influencing public opinion versus public opinion in the 
democratic world, and The World’s Conscience, an account of the long debate in 
the United Nations over the universal declaration of human rights. 

During the past year, with circulation figures reported by the Soviets ranging 
between 14,000 and 20,000 copies per issue, the Department of State, in consulta- 
tion with the Embassy in Moscow, has taken the following steps: 

1. Reiterated strong protests to the Soviet Government, against the circulation 
restrictions and demanded that the official Soviet distributor submit monthly 
audits of circulation. 
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2. Given the widest possible publicity to all censorship restrictions imposed 
on Amerika by the Soviets, including broadcasting censored articles over the 
Voice of America, carrying articles on censorship in the Wireless Bulletin and 
generally exposing Soviet censorhip through press conferences and releases. 

3. Reduced the requested 1953 appropriation for Russian Amerika from a direct 
total cost of $528,815 in 1952 to $218,416 for the 1953 fiscal year. The 1953 total 
would include $160,366 for production, $51,300 for United States personne! (nine 
employees) and $6,750 for translation costs in Moscow. Certain operational 
changes will enable the International Press Service to reduce the total cost of 
Russian Amerika, but the print run still will be 50,000 copies per issue and the 
magazine’s format will not be changed. 

The most recent evidence from Moscow indicates some improvement in circu- 
lation, following a vigorous protest campaign. A check of 41 Moscow newstands 
conducted in January found Amerika on display at 10, being sold under the 
counter at four and all sold out at 11. Previously, the magazine had been offered 
only at half a dozen stands. The Embassy in Moscow reported: “‘Amerika was 
selling briskly and in preference to all other magazines at most of the kiosks which 
carried it. Some of the purchasers and prospective purchasers would leaf through 
the mazazine at the counter, and small groups would form for over-the-shoulder 
reading.’’ The issue being sold was No. 51, which included, as a special insert, 
the congressional resolution of friendship for the Soviet people and President 
Truman’s transmittal letter to President Shvernik. The insert itself, separated 
from the magazine, was subsequently observed being read in a Moscow barber 
shop. 

The Department of State believes strongly, and the Embassy in Moscow 
concur, that every effort should be made to compel the Soviet Government to 
adhere to its written agreement to distribute 50,000 copies of each issue of the 
magazine Amerika. 

The question of what steps should now be taken to accomplish this, plus other 
matters relating to the magazine Amerika, is being given serious consideration 
in the Department and by our Embassy in Moscow. 

The entire Amerika situation was discussed with Ambassador George Kennan 
just before he departed for Moscow. The Ambassador indicated approval of 
the steps taken as I have outlined them, and he promised to review the Amerika 
situation with his Embassy staff in Moscow at the earliest possible date. <A 
preliminary report from Ambassador Kennan is expected within the next few 
weeks. 

I believe the foregoing covers the Amerika situation generally, and I am now 
prepared to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 


PRESSURE TO END DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINE 


Mr. Arnor. In this statement, which I shall just paraphrase very 
quickly, I quote a Washington-dateline dispatch from the Associated 
Press of March 22 which I think summarizes in a very fair way our 
situation with regard to the magazine Amerika at the moment. It 
Says: 

A new struggle is building up between the United States and the Soviet Union 
over a last-remaining chink in the iron curtain. Signs are increasing that Moscow 
would like to end the distribution of the State Department’s magazine Amerika 
in the Soviet Union and has started pressure to that end. 

Well, that pressure, sir, began back as far as 1950, to make us cease 
the publication of the magazine Amerika. The British Ally, which is 
the publication the British had, was discontinued at that time. The 
Soviets would like nothing better than for us to discontinue this 
publication because it has presented a thorn in their side. 

Senator McCarran. They could discontinue it at any time, could 
they not? 

Mr. Arnor.. That is correct. But their position is such that they 
do not want to be on record as having done anything in the eyes of 
the world to prevent a free flow of information, or what they represent 
to be a free flow of information. 
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I believe this statement here pretty fairly goes into the history of 
our relations with the Soviet Union. 

Just before I turn this over to Dr. Compton to speak off the record, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to just quote here from the last two para- 
graphs of this statement on the magazine: 

The question of what steps should now be taken to accomplish this, plus other 
matters relating to the magazine Amerika is being given serious consideration in 
the department and by our Embassy in Moscow. The entire Amerika situation 
was discussed with Ambassador George Kennan just before he departed for 
Moscow * * *, A preliminary report from Ambassador Kennan is expected 
within the next few weeks. 

Meanwhile, the International Information Administration is going 
into the subject very, very carefully. 

I believe that Dr. Compton would like to speak on that subject 
now, if the chairman so desires. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Doctor, do you want this off the record? 

Dr. Compton. I would like to have part of it off the record, and I 
will so indicate, if the chairman is willing. 

Might I ask this question first? Iam prepared to discuss with the 
chairman, if he so wishes, this question. You will recall that Senator 
McCarthy yesterday asked a question about the Amerika magazine, 
and was told that an opportunity would be afforded today to make 
some inquiry. 

It occurs to me that, if it is agreeable to the chairman, I would like 
to defer that until Senator McCarthy will be here; perhaps later in 
the day. 

Senator McCarran. He will not be here. He has gone West. 
He told me that yesterday. 

Mr. Humetsine. He gets the record. 

Senator McCarran. But if you want to speak for the record, he 
can read the record, if you wish. 

Dr. Compron. What I would rather do would be to speak off the 
record, Mr. Chairman, at this point. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. We will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran, All right, Mr. Arnot, will you proceed. 

Mr. Arnor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I should like now to say a word about the requested appropriation 
for the 1953 fiscal year. Last year, the Congress voted for the press, 
publications, and photographic activities a budget of $8,783,718. 
This year we are asking in the regular budget $9 million, or an increase 
of $216, 282. 

Actually, we are asking for $625 less for other program objects, 
since it will cost us in the 1953 fiscal year $216,907 more than in 1952 
to maintain our authorized personnel ceiling. 

Senator McCarran. Does your $9 million cover the over-all? 

Mr. Arnot. It covers the over-all regular, yes. 

Senator McCarran. You have a reduction in your item for the 
magazine Amerika. 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. 
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PUBLICATION OF RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKLET 


I might just say that the difference there between what it was last 
year, and what it is this year will be accounted for through the publi- 
cation of a Russian-language publication, a small one, to be called 
Sobodny Mir; that is, Free World, which will go to emigree Russian- 
speaking people, who have come through the curtain and who are a 
very potential force in the future. 

I am sure you are very familiar with the entire refugee and immi- 
gration situation, Mr. Chairman, and we are trying to reach these 
people with a good, solid story in their own language, the Russian 
language. 

Senator McCarran. Then when you get that information to these 
people who have come through the curtain and get out of there, do 
you think any of that information gets back? 

Mr. Arnot. We have definite evidence that it does. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, they do have some method of 
correspondence, do they? 

Mr. Arnot. Thatis correct. Of course, there is word of mouth and 
other transmission, particularly if we have a small-sized publication 
that can be easily put into the pocket. 

I might just mention, without breaching security, that I think 
Berlin and Vienna are two of the places where a great amount of this 
material can certainly get into the areas that we want it to reach. 

Senator McCarran. Just a minute on that item there. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for $9 million for this year; 
that is, the coming year. 

Mr. Arnor. That is correct. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator McCarran. The House reduced it to $7,500,000. 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. 

aaier McCarran. This might be addressed to Dr. Compton as 
well. 

Mr. Arnot. May I just add there, Mr. Chairman, that this reduc- 
tion of 16.7 percent for us, from $9 million to $7 million would in effect, 
because it would cut deeply into the hard core of our activities, mean 
that our over-all effectiveness would be reduced in the press, pub- 
lication, and photographic activities by at least one-third. 


HARD CORE OF ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarran. Let us draw on that so-called hard core of 
activities. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Arnot. Shall we take a product like the Wireless Bulletin? 
[ am sure you are familiar with that. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Arnor. It is our daily file carrying official statements and 
our “fast” story to the world. It costs just so much. You have to 
have so many persons and so much communication facilities in order 
to produce that as a hard core. 

Any Wireless Bulletin will require so much. Then if you increase 
that, you may be able to add another edition for the Middle East 
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with two more persons and a little more communications cost after 
your basic costs have been taken care of. 
Then you may be able to expand even further with one more person. 
What I mean by the hard core is to maintain these activities at 
their basic rate. And that is just what it will require, $7.5 million. 
In fact, we are cutting back the night Wireless Bulletin as a result 
of this reduction. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Senator McCarran. In line with your Wireless Bulletin, what 
use are you making of the established Government facilities? 

Mr. Arnot. The established Government communication facilities? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. Are you utilizing those? 

Mr. Arnot. We use them to supplement the Wireless Bulletin, 
because the Wireless Bulletin has to be transmitted at certain times 
of day and because the communications load is very heavy on the 
regular communications. 

Do you mean the established departmental communications system? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Arnot. We find that we must supplement it by using Press 
Wireless and RCA. But we are cutting back about $214,000 this 
year in our communications costs by resurveying the entire thing. 
Weare “keying” our broadcasts right from 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue 
instead of sending them to New York and having them keyed from 
there. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Arnor. I would like to meniion, sir, that we have asked, in 
addition to this $9 million here in our original budget, for three special 
projects. These are for $436,000 for exhibits for democracey—— 

Senator McCarran. What does that mean? 


MOBILE EXHIBITS 


Mr. Arnor. These include four mobile exhibits that would travel 
around: Two in Europe, one in the Near East, and one in the Far East. 
They would go back into the hinterlands and carry our story where we 
are not able to reach people now with the information centers and 
normal outlets that we have. They would get back right into the 
villages and remote areas. 

Then we propose exhibits at 25 major te around the world— 
industrial and other fairs, which provide a ready-made audience. 
The people come in, and you just set up your exhibit and you have a 
brand new audience that you don’t ordinarily reach through the 
information centers. 

We figure we can reach 18 to 20 million persons next year, over and 
above what our program is reaching this year, with the $436,000 for 
the exhibits for democracy. 

Senator McCarran. That is not included in your $9 million esti- 
mate, is it? 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Arnor. No, sir; these are the special projects. I have three of 
them here. ' 
Senator McCarran. What did the House do with those? 
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Mr. Arnot. The House committee granted $1 million of our request 
for $4,200,000 for printing of special publications and granted the 
entire $9 million. 

The full House, however, reduced the budget so that we came out 
with 7:5 as our over-all total, without any special projects. 

This special project item, Mr. Chairman, I think is a very interest- 
ing one because it would: enable us, for instance, to reach areas that 
we are not now reaching, and in a semisaturation way, you might say. 
We could reach these areas with pamphlets and materials like you 
have there, and with other materials such as these here, that are the 
real simplified type of thing you were mentioning earlier. 

We already have this year been forced to cut back our orders 15.5 
percent from the field just because we do not have the necessary funds. 

The special projects do not require any more American personnel 
or any more facilities. They only require—and particularly the 
printing of the special publications—additional funds for paper, so 
that we get longer print runs for existing publications. 

Senator McCarran. You are putting out quite a volume of this 
anyway; are you not? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. Those are some that have been produced 
during the past 18 months. I brought along some of the previous 
ones. 

But what we must do, of course, with each one of these, if we are 
going to have any effect, is to print them in large enough numbers so 
that we can get a semisaturation of our audience. 


LABOR AND YOUTH TOP. TARGETS 


For instance, labor is a tremendously important target. We con- 
sider labor and youth, for press and publications, to be the two top 
world-wide target audiences. To reach a labor audience, you need a 
great number of copies of publications. I could cite you a case, for 
instance. 

Under the regular budget of $9 million, if we were granted that, we 
could do over-all this next year, pamphlets, magazines, leaflets, and 
posters, in the amount of 222 million. And with the special projects 
we would be able to do an additional 50 million. 

But that would still leave us short of our goal. If we got all of the 
money asked for in the budget, $14,766,000, we would still be 20 per- 
cent short of our carefully checked field needs of 325 million copies of 
our various publications for the next year. 

If we are going to have impact with our anti-Communist story, we 
have to get something into the hands of the readers. 

Mr. McCarran. I might say to you here that I sit in on the 
Armed Services Subcommittee, and when we deal with billions over 
there, it almost scares one. It leaves us over here with a bad taste in 
our mouth. You can’t blame us for that very much. We are becom- 
ing very parsimonious here. 

Mr. Arnor. Mr. Chairman, I know that you are one of the leaders 
in the anti-Communist fight, and have been for years, and I would like 
to, if I may, show you « couple of things we have done that are 
interesting, to us, at least. 

May I speak on these off the record for the moment? I think you 
will find them very enlightening. 


95515——52-—-—-78 
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Senator McCarran. Very well, we will go off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arnot. May I go back on the record, Mr. Chairman? 
Senator McCarran. Yes. 


COVERAGE OF WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Mr. Arnor. The Wireless Bulletin, to answer your question, Mr. 
Chairman, reaches 67 countries, and of those 67 countries, it is put 
out in the language of the country in 65. 

In England, of course, it is put out in English. It is put out both 
in the language of the country and in English. 

Senator McCarran. For instance, in Haiti, where French is the 
language of the country, is that the language used there? Or how 
about Spanish? 

Mr. Arnor. I would have to supply Haiti for the record, if you will 
permit me, sir. We are doing a great amount of Spanish language 
material right from Washington now. 

In Brazil the Bulletin is going out in Portuguese. I am not sure of 
Haiti at the moment. I can supply that for the record. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The Wireless Bulletin is distributed in Haiti in both the French and English 
languages. 

MONITORING IN SPAIN 


Senator McCarran. With reference to the other facility, are you 
sending this material into Spain? 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. The Wireless Bulletin is monitored in Spain. 
We do not, however, have Spain as one of our priority countries. It 
is only a matter in Spain of the signal going out anyway to Europe, 
the Morse signal. In Spain they just monitor it. 

Senator McCarran. I am referring now to this literature. Do you 
put this out in Spain against Franco, as is done against Stalin? 

Mr. Arnot. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You would not do that; would you? 

Mr. Humetsine. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Arnor. Generalissimo Franco is on our side, sir. We maintain 
a minimum program, which is an informative type of program, in 
Spain. 

The Wireless Bulletin, of course, performs two functions. It is 
the Government’s function to inform the Spanish Government what 
our Government is doing in the way of texts and press release, and 
things like that. 

It also performs a function of supplying our USIS story to news- 
papers. We gear our program to the information type of activity 
in Spain, sir. 

FORMOSA 


Senator McCarran. For instance, in the Orient, in Formosa, are 
you putting out any of this? 

Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. However, in Formosa, we have special 
Chinese language publications and also a publication which appears 
both in Chinese and Japanese, called Harvest, for the Formosan 
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farmer. That is a joint venture with the MSA. We are cooperating 
with MSA wherever possible. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have anything else you wish to say, 
sir? 

Mr. Arnor. No, sir, except that I would just like to reemphasize, 
if | may, our big problem. You have been most generous with your 
time. We have, as you can see, sir, the hard-hitting output, and 
our big problem now is in producing it in sufficient numbers of copies 
to have a telling impact on our target audiences around the world. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SUPPORT OF TROOPS 


I would like to mention the last of these special projects, which we 
did not touch on earlier. This is Psychological Support of Troops, 
which we consider to be a very important project. 

Senator McCarran. What do you do with that? 

Mr. Arnor. We are asking, sir, for $1,130,000 for special infor- 
mational materials to be distributed to civilian populations in those 
areas where we have American troops concentrated; namely, Iceland, 
the United Kingdom-—I should mention the United Kingdom last, 
because it has the lowest priority—France, Italy, Morocco and Libya. 

We are asking for this money because the Communists—and I 
know this from my own experience when | was part of the information 
program in Germany—the Communists take great delight in singling 
out areas where we have troop concentrations for their ‘Ami, go 
home” type of material, just the same material as you have there. 

Senator McCarran. Do you not think that that is a lost effort 
on their part where our troops are billeted or our troops are concen- 
trated? Do you not think that the conduct of our troops and their 
social activities will overcome anything that the Communists can 
say in the way of “go home’’? 

I do not think there is any better harbinger of the message that 
America has to give to the world than the American Army where it 
happens to be stationed in any particular place. 





MINOR IRRITATIONS 


Mr. Arnor. That is correct, sir. But there are these little irrita- 
tions that come up. There is the one, for instance, of housing. | 
know that one to be particularly true because of my experience in 
Germany. Wherever troops are, of course, they take up housing. 

And possibly, now and again, there will be a brush between a local 
civilian and an American soldier. All of these little irritations are 
seized upon by the Communists and built up into great big things. 

We already have committees in these countries. They consist 
of our own Public Affairs officers from the Department, the military 
representatives, representatives from MSA, and a representative of 
local government. 

These people try to do the very thing that you mentioned previously, 
and that is, to keep this situation well under control and keep it 
amicable at all times. 

But these people feel—and this is also supported by the military 
and has the blessing of the Joint Chiefs, the State Department, and 
MSA—that we do need special types of materials emphasizing the 
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reasons behind the collective security and why the American soldier 
is there. And the military has no charter to do this type of thing. 
They indoctrinate their own people, but they do not deal with the 
civilian populations of other countries. That was pointed out by 
General Collins in testimony before the House committee. : 
So what we are asking this amount for is so that we can assist 
with this collective effort of MSA, of the military, of the local popu- 
lation. It is all designed to meet this particular special problem to 
relieve any potential irritations. That is the reason for the project. 
Senator McCarran. You are new in this position, are you not, 
Mr. Arnot? 
Mr. Arnot. Yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator McCarran. What is your background? 

Mr. Arnor. I was born and raised in Nebraska; attended college 
there, and then I worked 4 years on a newspaper in Nebraska. After 
that I joined the United Press in Lincoln. 

I worked for the United Press in Chicago, New York, and during 
the war I was a war correspondent in the Pacific, and also later in 
Europe. 

After the war, I was in charge, first, of the Oslo, Norway, United 
Press Bureau, and then for 2 years I managed the United Press Bureau 
in Berlin. There I became very much interested in this activity, 
because Berlin, of course, was where the Communists first launched 
their attacks against us. We were right square against it. 

So in 1948, January, I went with General Clay in his information 
operation in Germany. Later the Army was replaced by State in 
Germany, and I came with the Department of State. I have been 
now with the State Department since the fall of 1949. 

I have not lost my enthusiasm, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is very interesting. Thank you. 

You did get to see Berlin first-hand, did you not? 

Mr. Arnor. Yes, sir. I was also there during the airlift, during 
the blockade. I was in General Clay’s house, in fact, when the 
Russians put the blockade on. It was a very touch-and-go period. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BERLIN 


Senator McCarran. Do you think there is a chance that Berlin 
will ever be able to be put together into one city again? 

Mr. Arnor. Well, if we leave it up to the Germans, it certainly will. 
The obstructionists, of course, have always been the Soviets. 

I also had an opportunity to see them in action in Poland and several 
other countries of Europe while I was there as a correspondent. 

Senator McCarran. The eastern sector of Berlin is now controlled 
by the Soviets. Do you think there are enough Germans who adhere 
to the western sector of Germany that would be of assistance in taking 
it over again? 

Mr. Arnor. In taking over Berlin? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Arnor. I am convinced that the German who is now, shall 
we say, supporting or giving lip service, at least, to the other side, is 
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an opportunist, and he does not believe, thoroughly, down deep in 
his heart, in communism. He may be either of two things: He may 
be a hang-over from the Nazi sadism, or he is an opportunist. 
Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Arnot. 
Mr. Arnot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Division oF INTERNATIONAL Motion Picrures 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, IIA; 
PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, AND HERBERT 
T. EDWARDS, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
DIVISION 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator McCarran. For the Division of International Motion 
Pictures, the estimate is in the amount of $10,600,000, an increase 
of $374,770 over the current year appropriation. As | understand 
this program, it is to show motion pictures in almost all countries 
of the world except the iron curtain countries. 

Now why should the American Government attempt to propa- 
gandize these countries which we are sustaining economically and 
that are the free countries of today?- 

Before you proceed, sir, we will insert at this point in the record, 
the justification summary covering the item. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Division of International Motion Pictures—Summary of requirements by activities 


| | | 


9 ac | y0R2 peti. | ,Lncerease Justifica- 
1951 actual —— oe (+) or de- | tion page 
ep s | crease (—) | No. 
| 
1. Original productions $3, 673, 996 | $4, 325, 782 $4, 215, 663 | —$110, 119 (645) 
2. Acquisitions and adaptations. 211, 124 301, 771 | 384, ORS 82, 317 (648) 
3. Foreign-language versions ; e 1, 574, 493 1, 967, 711 2, 137, 600 169, 889 (651) 
4. Distribution prints 911, 782 1, 977, 974 2, 097, 887 119, 913 (653) 
5. Services and materials for missions (in- | 
cluding utilization material) | 2, 709, 663 1, 152, 160 1, 225, 562 73, 402 (656) 
6. Attestation and review 17,373 | 26, 006 26, 284 278 (660) 
7. Centralized program services. . - - 299, 107 | 362, 649 376, 453 13, 804 (661) 
8. All other expenses- - -- 50, 292 | 111,177 136, 463 25, 286 (665) 
Pk c6 564 deh shad woes --| 1 9, 447, 830 | 10, 225, 230 | 10, 600, 000 374, 770 


| 


1 Includes obligations in local currencies in the equivalent amount of $2,336,426. 


Mr. Edwards, vour face is familiar to the chairman. You have 
been here before, have you not? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I am glad you are not asking for very much 
money this year. 

All right, go ahead. 


NEED AND EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, the evidence of the need and the 
effectiveness of this program is derived from two sources. One, of 
course, is the reports that we get from the field. In the final analysis, 
of course, that is the pay-off. 
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Another evidence is from the pictures themselves. 

Of course, we are always very glad to arrange showings for the 
committee, if that is possible, since a picture is a hard thing to carry 
around in a suitcase. So I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to 
describe a few for you. 

This past year, we have started a new type of picture. We are 
designing a type of film which dramatizes the issues. These films 
become a central core around which the entire program is built, 
which is a program designed to fight communism. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain and show you some 
of this operation. 


RELIGION UNDER COMMUNISM 


The picture I am going to talk about is designed to show what 
happens to religion under communism. This is a dramatic picture. 
With brutality and force, all religious services are prohibited. The 
beloved priest of the community, in underground meeting places, 
tries to carry on and meet the spiritual needs of his congregation. At 
last, the very impulses that make him a venerated man of God lead 
to his destruction. He is called to give the last sacraments to a 
dying member of his parish, and he is betrayed by a spy and is bru- 
tally killed by the Communist -agents while performing this holy 
ritual. 

This picture, Mr. Chairman, has been made in another country, 
made entirely in the idiom of the country. The churches, the scenes, 
are all completely recognizable to the audiences. . 

We are trying, as you suggested in the foreword, Mr. Chairman, to 
the little brochure that was published the other day, we are trying to 
see things through the eyes of our audiences. 


VISUAL EXHIBIT 


Around this film has been designed a series of exhibits and related 
materials. The most important is a 40-foot panel. This panel, the 
first panel there, is symbolic of the picture’s title and shows a family 

iving thanks for God’s bounty as they sit at their evening meal. 

he second panel shows worshipers entering church, and identifies a 
farmer, the principal character of the film, who speaks of the important 
place of religion and the church in the life of his community. 

» The third panel begins with scenes of the film. In panel No. 3 we 
show a christening. The farmer, a godfather to a friend’s baby, 
stands with the parents at the ceremony. 

The fourth and fifth panel show the farmer’s son’s courtship and 
his eventual marriage in the church. 

In panel 6, the legend recalls the traditional wedding feast. These 
familiar touches add a great deal to the film’s popularity. 

In panel 7 the young couple is seen settling down in their new home, 
while panels 8 and 9 recall the divine assistance sought in time of 
trouble. 

The next panels, 10, 11, and 12, take us into the Christmas season. 
The rest of the panels show the visualization of the priest’s sermon as 
he speaks about what communism would do to the church if it ever 
came to this country. 
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In panel No. 15, the priest is arrested by Communist troops. Panel 
16, the Communists begin their destruction of religion, stamping on 
the rosary and destroying other symbols of the church. 

In panel 17, the schools, the religious schools, are closed. 

In panel 18, the statutes of saints in private homes are destroyed. 

In panel 19, the legend describes the registration of every new-born 
child so that they can become part of the registration of manpower 
for the Communists. 

In panel 20, the families are forbidden to enter their church. 

Panels 21 and 22 show the film’s climax. The priest, who has been 
forced underground, administers the last sacraments to a dying 
member of his parish, as I described before, and is seized by the Com- 
munists. 

In the final two panels, the farmer resolves to do everything in his 
power to prevent this tragic situation occurring. 


POSTERS AND LEAFLETS 


That display, Mr. Chairman, which was built around the motion 
picture, is backed up with other materials, one of which is a poster. 
These posters are also designed by native artists. So it is in terms 
that are familiar to them. They, of course, are translated into other 
languages. 

In addition to that, leaflets are prepared that can be distributed 
to the audiences to take home and study. 

Under the legend you see on some of the pictures the captions, 
“The Communists say there is no God,” “The Communists close 
churches and church-sponsored schools,” ‘Communists set up their 
leaders in place of God.” 

On the back page you see, “Communists teach the children that 
belief of God is nonsense,” and the last one, “Church leaders that 
refuse to become tools of the state are persecuted, imprisoned, and 
even killed.” 

RADIO SCRIPT 


In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, radio scripts are developed 
which relate to the subject of the film. This is a mounting campaign, 
as you see. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


The press is also used, of course. If I may just read from this, 
before 1 pass it to you, this is from the Philippine Herald of December 
15,1951. It is illustrated with a number of pictures of audiences and 
one of the posters that I referred to. It says this: 

One of the biggest crowd drawers which is currently being shown in various 
parts of Luzon is the Philippine preduced documentary film This Is My Home 
which graphically presents the contrast between the everyday life of a Philippine 
farmer and his family under today’s democracy and the collectivized savagery of 
their lives should communism take over. Suffice it to say that seeing films of this 
kind has endeared them more than ever to their way of life, as we!] as made them 
more determined to resist the influence of evil alien ideologies. 


That particular article refers to another picture of the series, 
Mr. Chairman, which is a picture that shows what would happen to 
life in the family if communism took over. 
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1 have here similar materials in English and in Tagalog besides 
those which were prepared for the film, on what would happen to 
religion if communism took over. 


MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


May I review briefly the particular role of motion pictures in our 
information program. This role is especially important today since 
the outcome of our struggle with communism depends so much on 
what happens to the loyalties of other peoples. 

The time has long since passed for treating this conflict as an 
intellectual exercise. Lip service to the cause of freedom is not 
enough, and will never win against the forces we are fighting today. 
What we need and must develop i is not merely informed people, but 
people inspired and dedicated to the cause of freedom. Deep loyal- 
ties are the motive forces behind actions and these are the forces 
motion pictures can help generate. 


WAR OF IDEAS 


In using such terms as “‘the battle for men’s minds,” “‘the war of 
ideas,’ we are apt to think exclusively of facts to be communicated 
and forget that important aspects of what we want communicated 
can never be adequately expressed merely in words. I am sure you 
gentlemen were impressed, as I was, with the public reaction to TV 
coverage of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee hearings. I 
believe you would agree that what millions of people saw on their 
TV screens made them want to do something about it far beyond 
what any verbal description or transcript of the record could have 
ever done. Many of these basic facts had already been reported 
before the hearings started. The reason seems to lie in the compelling 
sense of reality created by moving pictures, whether they move on a 
TV screen or a theater screen. 


TRAINING AND INFORMATION FILMS 


People are visual-minded. Writers and speakers use words to 
build up visual images in the minds of their audiences. Even in our 
own language the word “seeing” is synonomous with “‘understand- 
ing.”’ We speak of our “‘mind’s eye,” or ‘‘point of view,”’ our “‘out- 
look.”’ The vastly increased use of training and information films 
by the Armed Forces, schools, churches, management and labor 
organizations, is a recognition of importance of visualization to real 
understanding. 

If we rely so heavily on what we see, it is even more important for 
the more than a billion people in the world who neither read nor 
write. To make our message explicit for them, we must depend 
almost exclusively on pictures. 


MOBILE UNIT PROGRAM 


From previous testimony, you are familiar with our operating 
procedures for the produc tion and acquisitions of films, our language 
version program which has been increased from 20 to 40 languages; 
the increase in exhibition prints from about 30,000 to over 100,000 
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reels a year; the build-up of our mobile unit program to over 350 
units; and the steady increase in attendance from about 80 million 
in 1948 to a current annual rate of over 400 million. 

In contrast to the documentary type film, these new pictures 
dramatize the effects of Communist rule, show how Communists 
operate, and what happens when the Communists take over a country. 
This was a priority task since millions upon millions of people in this 
area were either unaware of the Communist threat or were being taken 
in by its glittering promises. 

Clear as the issue is to us, clear as our purposes are in resisting mili- 
tary aggression, supplying economic and technical aid, and in trying 
to help others capture something of the spirit of democracy, millions 
abroad are oblivious to the Communist shadow across their future. 
They seem to harbor Communist infestation like a victim of tuber- 
culosis, unaware that his health is being undermined. 


COMMUNIST TRAPS 


Why do people get caught in this trap? There are different and 
complex answers to this question. Communism may feed on a pre- 
disposition for change, dissatisfaction with things as they are; it lives 
as a parasite on the perfectly normal and healthy aspirations of people 
for more food, better homes, better health, a larger voice in their own 
affairs. In one guise it appears as a national liberator; in another, 
as an arch enemy of exploitation. In still another, as a force for better 
health, schools, better working conditions. 

To fight effectively against communism, we must have a variety 
of material which presents its menace to different segments of the 
population, which shows its threat to the things which are meaningful 
and important to individual groups and within a variety of situations. 
People must be made aware of the treasured possessions which they 
tend to take for granted, but which they would lose under communism 


AROUSING PEOPLE TO COMMUNIST DANGER 


Arousing people to the dangers of communism is, however, only one 
facet of the struggle against it. There must be a positive alternative— 
an alternative that offers relief from inequities and injustices without 
loss of freedom—an alternative that is a means of progress without 
submission to tyranny. This is where our factual films come in. 
People want to know what America stands for, the character of our 
public institutions, how we govern ourselves, what free speech means; 
they want to know about our moral values. Documentary films on 
our schools, universities, and libraries; on the services of a county 
agent, a doctor; on life in our factories, offices, and homes; on the 
services of civic organizations, the achievements of our industry and 
agriculture, our labor-management relations—these are the pictures 
that tell what America stands for. 


FOREIGN POLICY AIMS 


People abroad also want to know what we stand for in relation to 
them—-the aims of our foreign policy. Here again factual films 
provide the concrete evidence of our efforts to stem aggression, to 
build up the economic and military power of the free world, our tech- 
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nical-assistance activities, the negotiation of the Japanese Treaty— 
these and hundreds of other events are present in topical and news- 
reel form to support and explain our objectives. 


HUMAN-INTEREST FILMS 


We also are making pictures which are directed to their interests and 
self-esteem, their hopes for the future. These films must be made 
abroad in the countries of our target groups. The settings, the situa- 
tions, and the activities portrayed must be familiar ones. They must 
emphasize and reemphasize that there are opportunities for improve- 
ment within their own country; that much of this work they must do 
themselves; that, while a minimum of American technical assistance 
may be furnished, the success of:the end result may depend upon their 
own combined efforts; that the people, as individuals banded together, 
do not have to wait for the assistance of this Government or their own 
government; that cooperation within the villages can improve their 
roads, their schools, their agriculture and their health standards; 
that while the Communists promise these improvements there are 
democratic forces in their own countries which are actually fulfilling 
their hopes for a better life, and that these things can be realized with- 
out loss of their own freedom. A newspaper article received from 
Egypt illustrates what I mean. In contrasting one of our films with 
a Communist picture, the paper said in part: 


(Translation of ‘‘One Opinion” column from Le Journal D’Egypte, January 14, 
1952:) 


From OnE Fitm To ANOTHER—FROM ONE WorLpD TO ANOTHER 


Last Thursday. The cold war, that is making the two blocs cross swords 
everywhere, has seen East and West face to face (without their knowing it) on 
the motion-picture propaganda front in Egypt. At 6 o’clock, the American 
Embassy at Cairo presented Happy Journey. Three hours later the Hungarian 
Legation projected the film Three Revenges of Ludas Matyi. 

Happy Journey, made in Egypt by the USIE with the cooperation of Americans 
and Egyptians, is what one calls a positive constructive film. 

In one Egyptian village like so many others, the children who search 
in vain to kil time are at the mercy of a thousand and one temptations. 
A young farmer realizes that idleness is the mother of crime and of 
the accidents that happen. He comes to Cairo with many others like 
himself for youth-leadership training and learns what is meant by 
sporting spirit, friendship, understanding, cooperation, and regard for 
others. 

The American propaganda aspect is rather discreet in the film. The 
film is the product of Egyptian-American cooperation, and it is pointed 
out in the commentary that the director of the Pont Limoun Club 
followed special courses in the United States and has applied American 
methods for rural youth clubs. 


SOVIET FILM 


Ludas Matyi is a subversive film constituting an open call to revolt. 
Exploiting fully the social differences which it emphasizes freely, it 
teaches hatred and vengeance. However, these methods are the ones 
condemned by every person of faith (w hatever their belief) and even 
by the majority of those who have none. The problems, which this 
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film from the other side of the iron curtain presents in its own fashion, 
cannot be truly and completely solved, except by understanding and 
mutual respect. Ludas Matyi is against peace. 

It is an open appeal to war, the worst kind of war; not just the kind 
which places one nation against another, but which divides a country 
and kills its citizens by pitting one against the other. 

That is why we vote for Happy Journey against Ludas Matyi. 

One more score that the West (in spite of everything) marks up on 
the East (in the field of motion-picture propaganda) in Egypt. 


POPULARITY OF USIE SERVICE FILMS 


The following also illustrates the impact our film program is having 
on audiences abroad: 

The Lahore newspaper Khatoon, in its issue of September 26, 1951, 
provided the following thumbnail sketch of the film program carried 
on by USIE-Pakistan: 

The popularity which the USIE Service films have gained in Pakistan cannot be 
overstressed. Besides Lahore, they are immensely popular in Multan. There is 
no school, college, or club where the film shows are not arranged. Especially in 
the Old Fort, where every Saturday thousands of people eagerly gather to see 
them. The film of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit to the United States was particu- 


larly liked by all. In addition, there are also being shown films with a moral 
lesson. . 


BAGHDAD PRESS COMMENT 


Following a showing of a special program of the films Freedom of 
the Press and Herald-Tribune Youth Forum for members of the 
Baghdad press, the following article appeared in Al-Naba: 

In writing these few words, I am not trying to be an American propagandist 
for I am neither pro-American nor do I know more about America than any other 
Arab individual. * * * (Oneof the films) featured the work of the American 
journalist and his deep interest in presenting the truth to the people regardless of 
whether it comes from those who agree with his own opinion or not. * * * 
The films in question were subject to one natural law, the logic of science and 
knowledge, which made me recall the history of the American Nation and the way 
it made use of science to mold its life into one that is garbed with the beauty 
of truth. 

The way of life that was pictured on the screen was most impressive to me as 
well as to the others. It is in fact the form of life that is compatible with the dig- 
nity of man in modern time * * * we should endeavor to emancipate our- 
selves from individualistic and collective motions in order to rise up to such 
heights. 


GENERAL INTEREST-IN FILMS 


The USIE film One Year in Korea was tremendously popular in 
Greece. The demand for it by commercial theaters was so great that 
all 35-millimeter prints were soon exhausted and some theaters ac- 
onesed the smaller 16-millimeter prints in order to show it without 

elay. 

Some Bilbao residents were so anxious to see a USIE showing that 
they made an offer to ticket holders to exchange scarce tickets to 
the Madrid-Bilbao soccer game for the free USIE invitations. 

An Italian newspaper reports that, fearing the influence of USIE 
films on the ‘‘comrades,” the party made frantic efforts to call meet- 
ings at the same time as the film shows. Whole populations were in- 
vited to the party meetings, but the efforts to raid film show audiences 
failed entirely. The party meetings went unattended instead. 
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COMMUNIST SEE FILMS 


USIE Bologna reports large numbers of Communists in their out- 
door theater audience in Ferrara Province. Communists always come 
to the showings, but they always stay close to their cell chief for the 
sake of appearance. The cell chief has been overheard telling these 
party members that, despite their talk, it’s obvious to him that they 
are deeply interested in the American films. 

Discovery that Burmese ‘‘white flag’? Communists slipped in to see 
a USIE films show sponsored by the Burmese Army was reported 
recently. 

The Army requested showings for its soldiers and provided a military 
escort for a USIE mobile unit tour to Communist-infested areas in 
the North. When flash photos taken during a film showing were 
developed, the Army recognized a group of Communist fighters in 
the audience. 

USIE Bangkok is increasingly successful in reaching the Chinese 
population of that country, and an anti-American Chinese newspaper 
in Thailand doesn’t like the fact. When the USLE mobile unit went 
to the city of Ban Pang to take part in the Chinese New Year’s 
celebration, the paper reported: 

The said occasion was steeped with the poisonous miasma of anticommunism, 


Apparently the audience didn’t consider it such, because the paper’s 
account continues: 
At about 9 the onlookers began to give their utmost thanks and disperse. 


A local Communist leader in Italy after seeing a film on Arkansas 
showing American industrial organization and potential said: 


I certainly wouldn’t want to fight the United States. 


Following a showing of the film TVA at a hall frequented by 
Communist workers this was heard: 
The Americans * * * do have money and they do know how to use it for the 
benefit of all the people without a lot of talk. 


FILM ON DISARMAMENT PLAN 


The IMS film Plan for Peace, which describes the disarmament plan 
put before the U. N. by the United States, England, and France, 
convinced a group of Pakistani college students that these countries 
were making the greatest effort to achieve world peace and that this 
plan would help bring it about. An opinion poll, conducted by the 
school principal before and after the film was shown, indicated that 
Plan for Peace was effective in changing attitudes. Before they saw 
Plan for Peace, a majority of the students had thought that disarma- 
ment would not bring about world peace. After seeing Plan for 
Peace, 69 percent of the students believed the plan would help to end 
war. After the showing, more than 85 percent of the students listed 
the United States as the Nation which originated the plan, and a 
majority said they believed the United States, England, and France 
are doing the most for world peace. The United States was named 
most often. 
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FILMS USED TO COUNTER SOVIET SHOWS 


With reference to the special film project, | would like to add that 
it has been planned specifically to counter effects of the large number 
of highly dramatic feature length films the Communists are using. 
A substantial portion of Soviet and satellite film production is devoted 
to pictures extolling communism and vilifying the United States. 
The use being made of these pictures in the critical countries of Asia 
calls for a special intensive effort on our part. The religious beliefs, 
traditions, ethics, family organization, and forms of government, 
of people in this vast area differ substantially from our own. 

It is inevitable that such people, who have lived a marginal existence 
for literally thousands of years, experience a profound sense of in- 
security when they see the dislocations and changes modern industry 
and technology produce in their local communities. It is only natural, 
under such circumstances, to cling even more tenaciously to their 
traditional values; to fear and resist what is happening. It is this 
discontent that the Communists attribute to the Western World and 
exploit to their own advantage. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Communism is led by native people and given all the earmarks of 
an indigenous movement. Its real character is disguised by ideas 
and promises that seem in no way to violate or threaten any traditional 
values. Even devout Moslems are susceptible to its insidious appeal. 

The Western World, on the other hand, and the United States in 
particular, is interpreted to these people by the Communists as 
thr eatening their entire civilization. We are presented as a corrupt, 
immoral, and degenerate people. The ’y are told our much vaunted 
technical and economic progress is a facade hiding poverty and 
injustice and is further sustained by the exploitation of foreign peoples 
through economic imperialism and aggressive war. 


UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA COUNTERATTACK 


Our task in this area of the world is to unmask communism and 
ameliorate the people’s fear of the West. We must help them select, 
from our way of life, knowledge and techniques by which they can 
solve their own most pressing problems without submitting to Soviet 
tyranny. There are hundreds of examples in these countries where 
Western ideas have been picked up and adapted to local situations 
with satisfying results. Dramatized on film, these experiences can 
reduce fears and stimulate the people to seek and accept progress with 
full confidence that life for them will be better; that their families 
will be stronger, their communities more prosperous, their children 
healthier, their independence more secure. 

Films of the type I described earlier must be relied on to carry the 
principal burden in doing this job. They are not only the principal 
means we have of reaching the people who must be influenced, but 
also the principal means we have of conveying the message in a 
sufficiently compelling form to produce the attitude changes that the 
situation demands. 

Senator McCarran. Where do vou show these pictures? 
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FILM COVERAGE 


Mr. Epwarps. These pictures are shown in theaters as regular 
attractions. 

Senator McCarran. Here at home and abroad? 

Mr. Epwarps. Abroad. This picture is being shown in the 
Philippines. These films and other films that I would like very much 
the opportunity of describing will be shown in Malaya, in Burma, in 
Thailand, and in the Philippines. We try to show them in several 
other countries if we are able to. I am sure of distribution in those 
countries. 

Senator McCarran. What countries, if any, in Europe, are you 
able to show them in? 

Mr. Epwarps. I was covering southeast Asia. They will be shown 
in a number of countries in the Middle East, and we will certainly 
make every effort to have them shown in Europe. The problem may 
be the dubbing of the languages because that is quite an expensive 
item. 

But we will make every effort to show them as widely as possible. 


FAR EAST COURAGE 


As to the Far East, many of those countries in the Far East have 
recently won their independence, and, of course, they are extremely 
proud of it. They run a very grave risk that they may lose that 
independence through communism without being aware that it is 
happening. So, we have made a picture on the subject of what 
communism ‘would do to national inde pendence. The film starts by 
showing the local heroes who fought tyranny and oppression in order 
that their people might be free. We show their first great patriot, 
who died before the firing squad seeking the liberation of his people. 

We show the nation’s progress toward better health standards and 
we show the struggle against external aggression during the last war 
and to establish constitutional government. 

Then we show Communist forces training agitators, their activity 
in infiltrating into the government and other positions of leadership, 
the insidious ways in which they magnify the minor discontents of 
people and sow seeds of dissension and strife. 

Finally, their promises are all exposed as being designed solely to 
take over that country. 

Senator McCarran. I notice in 1952 you had $10,225,230 and in 
1953 you are asking now for $10,600,000. That is, the Budget allowed 
$10,600,000; is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. It passed the Bureau of the Budget; yes, sir, at 
$10,600,000, plus the special projects. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


co McCarran. The House allowed you $7 million; is that 
right 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And the House did not allow you any of the 
special projects; is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. The House committee allowed us 
$10,600,000. 
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Senator McCarran. That is the budget; is it? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; but not the special projects. 

Senator McCarran. Did that include the special projects? 

Mr. Epwarps. The special projects were not allowed by the House 
committee, no, Mr. Chairman. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF CUTS 


Senator McCarran. Now, let us see how you are going to get 
along. Suppose you have to get along with $7 million, what are you 
going to have to eliminate, if anything? 

Mr. Epwarps. ‘The first thing that will happen is that this mount- 
ing offensive that I have described here, where we are producing 
series of pictures for the individual countries—not one picture or two, 
but three, four, five, and six, so that we can gain by that momentum— 
will have to be very severely cut back. 

We will also have to reduce by at least 25 or 30 percent the number 
of languages that we record our films in. 

Senator McCarran. How many people will you have to cut out? 
How many will be eliminated? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sixty-seven, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. An elimination of 67 should not cripple you 
so very much. 

Mr. Epwarps. You see, the bulk of our expense, Mr. Chairman, is 
not in personal services. The bulk of our expense is in having pictures 
made for us by private companies under contract. We do not em- 
ploy our cameramen and directors. 


CONTRACTS WITH PRODUCERS 


Senator McCarran. With what concerns do you enter into contracts 
for production? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have contracted in the past with over 40 com- 
panies. May I-mention a few, or shall I supply them? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, give us a few. 

Mr. Epwarps. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount Pictures, Pathe, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Warner Brothers, Telenews, Caravel Films. 

Senator McCarran. You go all over the field. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripcrs. With whom do you enter into contracts abroad 
when you have one of these anti-Communist films produced? 

Mr. Epwarps. The contract there is originally with the American 
company because we have to supply American personnel to supervise 
this local production in order to be sure that the film is made the way 
we want it made and accomplishes our objectives. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


’ Senator Bripces. Do you use counterpart funds in producing these 
foreign films? 

Mr. Epwarps. We could in certain countries. Of course, counter- 
part funds are not available in all countries of the world. 
oe Bripers. I mean, where they are available, do you use 
them? 
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Mr. Epwarps. We make every effort to use counterpart funds. 
We have done that in the past. 

Senator McCarran. How about in Italy, where you produce so 
many pictures. Do you use counterpart funds there? That is a very 
fertile field for your pictures. 

Mr. Humetsine. I imagine we do use counterpart funds, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to get a definite answer on that, 
if I can. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like to answer that 2 years ago this division 
used more than $2 million in counterpart funds abroad, of our budget. 

Senator Bripces. Where vou use counterpart funds, that means a 
saving in American dollars, does it not? 

Mr. May. The dollars, sir, are transferred back from our appro- 
priation back into miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Humetsine. It actually means a saving in dollars, yes. 

Senator Bripces. That is what I am looking for. Wherever you 
can use counterpart funds, vou do use them, and when you use them, 
that is a saving in American dollars to us; is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 


SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator McCarran. Cannot you give us some statements that we 
will know what vou did last vear in the way of saving money through 
the use of counterpart funds? 

Mr. May. We can supply that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON USE or COUNTERPART FUNDs FiscaL YEAR 195] 


The Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1951 authorized the Department of 
State to use for purposes of this appropriation certain ECA surplus counterpart 
funds in an amount not to exceed $15,212,000 in addition to appropriated dollars. 
Against this authorization, $11,065,369 was obligated as follows: 


Obligations by activities 
1. Radio broadcasting: 


Program operations - ; $507, 528 

Establishment of radio facilities : 5, 402 
2. Press and publications 2, 808, 346 
3. Motion pictures A 2, 336, 426 
4. Overseas information centers 181, 610 
5. Exchange of persons___- 323, 674 
6. Overseas missions activities. _ _- 1, 778, 162 
7. Office of the general manager 4, 600 
8. Administrative support 3, 119, 622 

Total obligations . 11, 065, 369 
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Obligations by objects 
01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions _ - ve ot I2¢ $354, 843 


Part-time and temporary positions ‘ 2, 038 
Payment above basic rates___. A 119, 576 

Total personal services _ - 476, 457 

08. Travel...- , 45, 650 
03 Transportation of things 308, 635 
04 Communications services . 53, 437 
05 Rents and utility services 51, 912 
06 Printing and reproduction __-___. 1, 280, 430 
07 Other contractual services 548, 857 
Services performed by other agencies. _- 3, 119, 622 

08 Supplies and materials _ _- ‘ 1, 675, 890 
09 Equipment- - ; 3, 175, 015 
10 Lands and structures 5, 402 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 7 324, 062 
Obligations incurred _ _ _ - ehh : 11, 065, 369 


Nore.—Approximately $2,469,000 in counterpart funds were returned to the 
Treasury due to an administrative decision not to purchase small radio receivers 


TOTAL COUNTERPART FUNDS USED 


Senator McCarran. In 1950, the record I had the other day shows 
that you had $7,751,667 in educational exchange. You used a total 
of $54,690,717, all told. That includes the German operation. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Was there a saving of that amount of money? 
How is that $54 million reflected in your accounts? You used $54 
million worth of counterpart funds. 

Mr. HumE sine. Senator, what we have to do is this, we have to 
buy those credits from the Treasury. So that actually, the saving is 
to the total United States of so many dollars. 

In other words, it does not save us any appropriationwise because 
we have to buy those. We have to buy those with the appropriations 
that you make. But it does save the United States taxpayer money 
because we are using credits instead of dollars. 

Senator McCarran. You put dollars into the Treasury and you 
get out these credits; is that right? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. We bought credits from the Treasury. 
Treasury holds agreements involving something in the neighborhood 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars worth of these credits at the 
present time. 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNT RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Senator McCarran. I would like to get a comprehensive statement 
of that amount of dollars put back into the Treasury from this par- 
ticular activity. 

Mr. Humetstne. We will give you a break-down showing each one 
of these activities here, what we used. I know we have that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


95515—52——-74 
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INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


Statement of foreign currency disbursed against credits owed to or owned by the U.S. 
Government, July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952 






















) } 
Actual dis- | Estimated dis- | Total disburse- 
. Yrsements, "rsements, | ments, July 1, 
Country Jvly 1, 1951- | Apr. 1,1952~ | 1951-June 30, 
Mar. 31, 1952 | June 30, 1952 1952 
American Republics: 
a a a tee ean nee ee na $12, 544 $3, 956 $16, 500 
Nr tans ee tnige eae Ripa nnen eh es anand leah aes ali 45, 681 20 319 66. 000 
| See cae dene keane 23, 973 | 7,027 31 000 
BN oosownicm en vhneanveneceancpacudndbiehe take | 264, 969 88, 031 353, 000 
SEN scibteccinsicuncedteWoiess anaitentingudliakuschs bobs 41, 024 | 16, 976 58. 00( 
Far East: 
a Cena eck guckcwbnds cneaWwiaeneecnuen 103, 904 34, 006 138, 000 
Se ciclo n po hinasarkdcaptnennn tip inewadanayee 203, 473 66, 527 270 O00 
Pons ncnene mgs satiera bi philiretahpis neil le eee at ace 66, 616 21, 384 88, 000 
a Piwinrnba~ aeaneeseuseeins ae 128, 319 42,671 171, 000 
ee ig declare 174, 271 | 57.799 232 00 
EE nc cccntinkn sim ianeieninuneernat 255, 496 82, 504 338, 000 
Near East and Africa: | 
Neco s. ncbcnkin ebeedborducnns aiedbdonebeantn 247, 922 82, 078 330 900 
TPAG. .. nnn cn nnn nnn ean ne news een eee - sce sesseneas 50, 122 6, 878 57, 000 
an aaah aeah nade ee eene een te 630 170 800 
Turkey ; _ ek lain ean etalon tet 326, 365 108, 635 435, 000 
RNIN 3c* oni cnn escitiaa padenrnn eebinenie eee aaimeeln aieatie 87, 159 28, 841 116 000 
I a ee ue te mee ante rainenn 888, 068 211, 932 1, 100 000 
Pakistan jailed ina ehaisal anil aaladk digas Calle 264, 863 88, 137 353, 000 
Ps Oe a ae ee eee | 11, 382 3, 618 15, 000 
Egypt---- Seek a in kaa See pedis Agee andor 172, 697 57, 303 230, 000 
Ti tad hi Suc cubaietingbaadépeddes bbb 13, 316 4, 184 17, 500 
NT NS ERE? ae ae Rees SED TE 6, 068 1, 932 8, 000 
Europe: 
Re hn chav eu anne bthhemsmowann ey 299 201 500 
Belgium ---- 77, 723 25, 277 193. 000 
EINE iss cand Be 40, 118 12, 882 53, 000 
PUN cn ti taking otipewciniaiiundnanne 46. 251 15, 749 62. 000 
PIR Sod kan sncenebabtiiad puicertabektenthenabad 430, 138 141, 862 72, 000 
ROOT acct cetsdesnnkégdnaandasneunenesawomiaihs 6, 320 1, 980 8, 300 
DEN Cs bance laeiedciniaeihe dina mirinaae saree wikeaaee ies 576, 561 191, 439 768. 00 
ON  iiaciacke ctiie bitihnis open nkigiein aiid <aboibe 54, 657 18, 343 73, 000 
NN ge ake hn gical eats winlhchgres nthe oereeedineie Skee ort 49. 229 17, 771 67, 000 
MR SOLS oon) hays nabnmedbankenididacnwakpounes 9, 600 3, 200 12, 800 
CN Rai ih ea tinh a allan lineata lta iiieiaiiniiieniel 69, 154 22, 846 92, 090 
Bo nites nies neepedipbeis are ening Shean aecheteare 9, 145 2, 855 12, 000 
Dini bdkonbabibebetoeribsh uibeebe<dddedaada 50, 738 17, 262 68, 000 
Germany ------- binning tongigibanipie aim aaink dae 273. 723 90, 277 364. 000 
DOIG . ocinnnininecodpomihetinlendetcehasousipipnn 5, 082, 518 1, 596, 882 116, 679, 400 


1 The amounts shown herein do not include dishursements made from the Department’s ‘Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation for administrative backstop for the Information program. 

? The program disbursements for fiscal year 1953 will be reduced for a few countries as foreign currency 
owed to or owned by the Treasury Department will be exhausted, 


HOUSE PROVISIONS 


Senator McCarran. The provision in the House bill reads: 


Sec. 110. During the current fiscal year, not less than twenty million dollars 
in the aggregate, from appropriations under this title, exclusive of acquisition of 
buildings abroad, shall be used to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed to 
or owned by the Treasury of the United States for carrying out the purposes of said 
appropriation. 


Senator Brinces. In other words, I think that is part of the thing 
we brought up here. If you are using them to the full extent that you 


can use them, if you give the chairman of the committee a comprehen- 
sive statement of what you use, certainly that makes your ultimate 
picture look a lot better than the straight appropriation shows. 
Senator McCarran. I would like very much to show the result of 
this on your appropriation picture. In other words, if we can show 
that your appropriation is not as serious as it looks on the face of it, 
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that it is modified by this transaction of getting counterpart funds, I 
think it would show up very much better. That is what I am driving 
at. 

CUT WOULD AFFECT PRESENT COVERAGE 


Mr. Epwarps. One effect of the full House cut would be, Mr. 
Chairman, that more than 50 countries would not be receiving any new 
motion-picture material. 

Senator McCarran. Are those countries receiving the material 
now? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Why would that be? 

Mr. Epwarps. Because there just would not be enough money to 
keep up pressure in the very important countries without sacrificing 
something. 

Senator McCarran. What countries would those be? Have you 
determined that? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. It would mean that most of Western 
Europe, with the exception of France, would get very little additional 
material. 

Senator McCarran. You are not putting much in there now, are 

ou? 
r Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; we are. 

Senator McCarran. You were telling me a little while ago that 
the matter of language was a deterrent. 

Mr. Epwarps. I was talking then, Mr. Chairman, about this new 
type film that we are making, which is the highly dramatized picture 
to play theaters. 

In addition to this new film, we are continuing the documentary, 
factual film, which is the type of film that is used by indigenous 

oups. 

a ér instance, labor unions in Norway are heavy users of our docu- 
mentary films, as are labor unions in France. We seck to reach the 
labor union audiences in France. 

In addition to the pictures that expose the Communist threat, 
they also want the films that relate directly to their own personal 
interests. 

So that more than 50 countries in the world would not get any new 
product at all if this cut were to stand. 

Senator McCarran. How many countries would get them? 

Mr. Epwarps. About 29. 

Senator McCarran. Would those 29 be largely in the Orient? 

Mr. Epwarps. The Near and Far East. 


MOBILE UNIT OPERATION 


In effect, I would say, Mr. Chairman, as I have said before in talking 
about our mobile unit operations, these mobile units which generate 
their own current are the only means that the USIS has of reaching 
back into the rural areas in many of these countries. 

The journeys of these mobile units are, of course, events in the lives 
of the villages. Not only do they show the motion pictures about what 
America stands for and about their interests coinciding with our in- 
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terests, so that we stand together, but these mobile units also carry » 
great deal of the press material which is distributed. 

This is the point of contact with the United States Embassy and 
with the information program. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman—because I have seen this happen before when 
we were cut back in 1947—that many of these people would say 
“The American Government doesn’t care about us any more. You 
have been talkiag to us now for several years about the dangers of 
communism. Perhaps you overstated your case. You are letting 
us go now. Perhaps this isn’t as serious as you think.” 

I know you agree, Mr. Chairmaa, that communism is a threat all 
through Europe. 

Senator McCarran. It is a threat all over the world. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, all over the world. 

Senator BripGes. I can see the effectiveness of a good film showing 
the anti-Communist thing, and I think a visual thing like that will 
be much more effective than a lot of these ha.adbills. 

Mr. Epwarps. Senator, arousing people to the dangers of com- 
munism is tremendously important. We cannot hope to arouse and 
sustain any effective opposition without offering an alternative 
course to which people can commit their loyalties. These people 
have to make a choice sometime, and we believe that the American 
way and the American idea of democracy and the American concept 
of freedom is the only alternative course. It is distorted by our ene- 
mies all the time, and we feel we have to keep that-record straight. 


COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN MOUNTING 


This Communist campaign is mounting in intensity all through 
Europe. They are spending literally billions of dollars, as you know 
from the presentation the other day, Mr. Chairman. That is just 
not in the satellites. That is all through Europe and the world. 
They are constantly vilifving every single thing that we do. 

Senator Bripces. Do those governments on their own do some of 
these things, too? 

Mr. Epwarps. They cooperate with us in all activities. 

Senator BripGces. I mean do they on their own initiative do similar 
projects to what we are doing? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are in some cases. I saw the other day a very 
excellent film that was made in the Netherlands on the effect of 
communism. Other governments are not doing as much as we would 
like them to do. 

Senator McCarran. France is not doing anything, is she, along 
this line? 

Mr. Epwarps. She is not doing nearly as much as she should. 
Italy is beginning to cooperate quite a lot, as you know, Mr. Chairman. 

In working with other governments, a large part of our service, as 
in Spain, for instance, is supplied at the request of the Spanish 
Government. 

ECA OPERATION 


Senator McCarran. Is not ECA carrying out this project also? 
Mr. Epwarps. ECA is telling one part of the ECA story, but they 
are not dealing with traditional foreign policy matters, and they are 
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not presenting pictures about the American people and what we 
stand for. They are telling and doing very effectively the story 
of economic aid. They are not getting into the political field and 
ideological field. 

Senator McCarran. However, that has its effect. 

Mr. Epwarps. Undoubtedly; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I thought there was a project in ECA. I do 
not have have much behind this, but I thought there was a project in 
ECA whereby they were producing films somewhat along the lines 
that you are producing. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is discussion of a series of pictures on produc- 
tivity in the United States, which is, of course, ECA’s major task, 
increasing productivity in Europe. There is no project, to the best 
of my knowledge—and we work very closely together through an 
interdepartmental committees on motion pictures—to deal with the 
type of topic that I am talking about, Mr. Chairman. 


ENGLAND 


Senator McCarran. Are you producing these pictures, or showing 
them in England? 

Mr. Epwarps. In England, we send one or two prints to England, 
but we do not prepare them especially for England; no, sir. 

You see, after a picture is made and recorded, we can get a print 
for $10 or $15, and we do send some prints to England. 

Senator McCarran. I did not think it would be necessary, except 
maybe to convert the Socialists. 

Mr. Epwarps. We think there is a good American story to tell to 
a certain extent in a number of countries, Mr. Chairman. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY FILM PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. In the Mutual Security Agency they are 
spending $4,593,310 for films and they are showing them in Belgium, 
Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom, Yugo- 
slavia, the Far East, the Associated States of Indoc hina, Burma, 
China, Indonesia, the Philippines, Thailand, and so forth. 

So they are carrying on an activity like that. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am familiar with that project, Mr. Chairman. 
Those films are all technical assistance films on manufacturing proc- 
esses, Which they acquired here in the United States, which we do 
not require. And they are straight productivity films. 

We work very closely with them, as vou know, through this new 
eombined project, which has been established between the Mutual 
Security Agency and the USIS. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Brinces. Do you use any films in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripces. What type of films do you use there? 

Mr. Epwarps. We are sending our entire output to Yugoslavia. 
There is wide showing, of course, of our documentiry pictures. We 
are reaching audiences in Yugoslavia of about 150,000 a week. 
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Senator McCarran. Does Tito allow you to show those pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripexs. Are any of them anti-Communist? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What are they? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are the story of what I will call the American 
democracy. In a picture Truman Calls on the Free Nations To Arm 
for Peace, we visualize one of his speeches. That picture carried the 
story of Communist aggression. That picture has not yet been shown 
to the general public. 

It is being seen, though, by Government officials in Yugoslavia. 
It is being widely shown in other parts of the world. 

Then, we have a film on NATO, which is being shown in Yugoslavia. 

We are making very considerable progress almost weekly there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right; is there anything further you 
want to say? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I might, to say a 
closing word about our special projects. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Epwarps. I madea trip of several months into the Far East just 
before Christmas. While I was there, I saw some of the motion pic- 
tures that are being made in Communist China and are now pene- 
trating other parts of Asia to Chinese minority groups. They are 
without doubt, in my mind, the most insidious things I have ever seen. 
The plots are pretty much the same. 

When I describe one, I will have described 40 or 50. It goes about 
like this: 

COMMUNIST CHINA FILM 


It starts with a traditional Chinese family living a very happy’ 
peaceful life, showing the veneration that the children have for their 
elders, the very great part religion plays in their lives, and into this 
peaceful family is injected a new element. 

This is a man who is also a Chinese. He may be a member of the 
family who has left that community and has come back. He comes 
back completely westernized. He wears western clothes and he 
smokes cigars. He swaggers a good bit; he drinks. He represents 
all that is anathema to those people. 

He scoffs at his elders; he refuses to go to the family shrine to wor- 
ship; he consorts with all the corrupt Reieuke of the community, and 
he goes into black marketing. He is a thoroughly despicable char- 
acter, Mr. Chairman. 

These pictures end in one of two ways: Either he repents and admits 
that he was corrupted by the west—and this Chinese family, of course, 
has been talking to him about the wonders of communism, and he 
accepts their way of life and communism—or he commits suicide. 

This theme is repeated over and over and over again in various 
guises. 

These are the pictures we want to combat, Mr. Chairman, with our 
special projects. We cannot, I feel, let this go unchallenged. 
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Senator McCarran. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is all. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 

Senator Brinars. Mr. Chairman, if I might have just a moment, 
while Dr. Compton is here, I have something to bring up. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 


RATIO OF AMERICAN TO BRITISH PERSONNEL IN SINGAPORE 


Senator Bripcxs. I was told yesterday that in the United States 
Information Service, that in a place like, for instance, Singapore, that 
we have 65 people in our office there while the British, for example, 
have only 5. 

I was also told that that is typical of how we have over-staffed our 
United States Information Services. 

Do you want to comment on that, Doctor? 

Dr. Compton. I would like to know what the facts are first. At the 
present time, there are 17 Americans and 45 local nationals, for a total 
of 62 in Singapore. 

In this budget we are proposing the same number of Americans, 17, 
and 98 locals to make a total of 115. 

Senator Bripnces. Why do you do that? For instance, these 
people that have been there are telling me that it is the laughing 
stock. They are falling all over each other. And a lot of the locals 
that we have are not loyal to us and they are cutting our throats and 
so on. 

Now you are planning to increase them. What is the object? 

Dr. Compron. I think, Senator, that the evidence available to me 
does not sustain that. The principal evidence, the evidence that is 
most impressive to me, I might say, is evidence from Mr. Barnard, 
who was the general manager of this program last year. He under- 
took early this year a survey for the Department of State of a good 
many installations overseas, including southeast Asia. 

I have seen his reports. I would be glad to make them available 
to members of the committee if they are interested. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LOCAL NATIONALS 


In general, I say they encouraged the employment of local nationals 
under proper American supervision as being the least expensive and, 
on the whole, the most effective way of getting whatever we have 
into the hands and presumably then into the minds of the country’s 
population. 

I do not have any specific information, Senator Bridges, about 
Malaya. 

Senator Bripces. For instance, this interested me because the 
story was told me and told others up here about some other places. 

But the thing is that we are being laughed at for being suckers, 
taking in these people, these local nationals that we hire, who are not 
loyal to us, at least not all of them, and they are just using us for jobs 
and that we are way over-staffed and not properly staffed as it is. 

For instance, if the British have only five in Singapore, why should 
we have 98 people, plus 17, to make 115? That is their field. 

Mr. Epwarps. Could I speak to that for 1 second? 
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I was there, Senator Bridges, about 3 months ago. The British 
had two operations there. One, of course, is the emergency operation, 
which is a large operation. They have a very active information and 
propaganda program. The emergency operation has 63 mobile units, 
many of which use our pictures, | might add, and each one of those 
mobile units has at least 1 operator, and probably 2, and, more likely, 
3 or 4, because they are going through bandit- infested areas so that 
they need. pretection. 

I am not commenting on United States locals. I am personally 
assured of their loyalty and their hard work, as I have seen them in 
the field. 

BRITISH OPERATIONS 


But I do know the British operation is much larger. I think you 
are referring to just a specific type of operation the British have. 
They have a much bigger one under another name. 

Senator Bripers. I am discouraged about this. Americans come 
back, who have been over there, and they tell these stories, and you 
hear them joke about it. I just wondered how thoroughly we checked 
that and whether we are being taken advantage of. 

Dr. Compron. We are checking all of those matters, Senator. As 
I said, | don’t know specifically about Malaya. I see these reports 
from Mr. Barnard, who I know is a very competent observer, and he 
is fully conseious of all these questions of security. 

If we are getting some people there that are unreliable, that would 
be one of the first things that Barnard would most likely smoke out. 
His reports do not sustain the character of information evidently 
given to you. 

I don’t mean to say that that information is incorrect. 

Senator Bripces. I do not know that it is correct. I heard it and 
I was told it. 

Dr. Compton. But I will say that that is the kind of information 
that is very useful to us. We will find out about it, sir. 

Senator Bripcrs. My information may not be correct at all, but 
that is what I heard, and I know there are certain other Members of 
the Senate who heard it, too. 

Mr. Epwarps. It would be very interesting to know, Senator, if 
they were able to get out beyond the capital city, to get out into the 
bandit country, where many of our locals are working. 

Senator Brinces. It was not a complaint, but just sort of a gossipy 
comment, just their own observation. They were not going to ask 
me to do anything, but I just thought if it was true, I was a little 
ashamed of it, and if it was not true, [ would like to know it, and that 
is all. 

Dr. Compron. I talked with the head of the British Information 
Service, Senator, whom I know only rather superficially. The sub- 
stance of our conversation does mean that, in their view, we have to 
carry proportionately more of a load in some of those countries than 
we have in years been accustomed to carry. 

There are statements more or less casual, of this kind. I have been 
here long enough to have a thorough observation, and I have heard a 
great many of like kind. Some of them have a foundation. 

I think it is correct to say that more of them do not. Most of them 
that do not have a foundation evidently result from some superficial 
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or second-hand or third-hand information that somebody picks up on 
the fly when he is overseas. They do not hold water. 

We will look into this matter of Malaya and find out exactly what 
the situation is there. 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATORS 


Senator BripGces. Do you ever have anybody around, Dr. Compton, 
who is not known to be a representative of yours and who is just 
investigating around and surveying things without being known to 
them to be an official of your department? Do you do that? 

Dr. Compron. Yes. Since I have been here, I think I have asked 
fifteen or twenty persons, just good citizens, who have no connection 
whatsoever with the Department of State, but who I know are travel- 
ing in areas with which we are concerned, and I have asked them to 
do just that thing, if they would be willing to use their eyes and their 
ears and report to me when they come back their findings. 

It is too early for me to conclude whether that approach is to be 
very productive. I have had some return from it. Some of it has 
been critical; some of it has been very commendatory. It is a com- 
posite, as ] guess you would expect. 

I think it is a useful thing to do to get individuals who, by no 
stretch of imagination, would be regarded by the people they visit 
as representing the Department of State to do that thing. I have 
every confidence that we will get some results. 

Of course, the Department has its own inspectors. Mr. Barnard, 
to whom I referred, is employed by the Department of State. So he 
does not fit into the category that you mentioned. 

And I know congressional committees have had people, too. I 
think you have now. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


Senator Bripces. For instance, in the case of Singapore, you might 
have somebody go to the head of your Information Service and ask him 
if things are all right. Cannot you get somebody who is entirely 
detached from that, who is not in a party that belongs to that group, 
and who is not bound to just look over that situation to see if people 
are laughing at us there; to see if some of the people are not Joyal to 
the program, not enthusiastically carrying it out? 

I would like to see that. 

Mr. Humetsrne. If it is agreeable to Dr. Compton, I will see if we 
have a Foreign Service inspector there who is not associated with ITA 
in that area now, and ask him to go in there and Jook at this specifi- 
cally, in light of this sort of charge, and give vou a report on it. 

1 will check on it this afternoon and see if we can get a man right 
in there. 

Dr. Compton. | am sure the Senator’s suggestion is a very good 
one. Now, whether the action taken along that line is adequate, I 
am not sure, but certainly the evidence must be gotten from sources 
other than the staff itself. Otherwise, you put people in the position 
of being prosecutor, judge, and jury in the same case, and that does not 
make any sense. 
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Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, I have other information on my 
subject, which I would like to insert into the record with my opening 
statement, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank you, sir. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PERSONNEL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator McCarran. I have here another matter which was brought 
up before me last vear, which I think you are interested in, showing 
the entire personnel employed by the United States Government in 
foreign countries for the fiscal year 1952. 

It is a summary of all agencies. It is a summary of the State 
Department, government employees in foreign countries for the 
fiscal year 1952 for the State Department alone, and then the same 
for the Mutual Security Agency. 

There is also a summary of the employees abroad for other govern- 
mental agencies 

I think this should go into the record. These summaries were 
called for, and I think they are very interesting data, showing all of 
our civilian employees abroad and also the State Department em- 
ployees abroad. 

That will be inserted into the record. 

(The material referred to appears on pp. 1390 to 1400.) 

Senator McCarran. We will recess until Tuesday morning at 10:30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, June 6, 1952, the hearings 
recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, June 10, 1952). 
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